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DR. PUTNAM’S SERMONS.* 


For twenty years or more before his death, Dr. Putnam 
was second to no other living preacher in the denomination 
to which he belonged, and probably no preacher in the 
United States surpassed him in the power of interesting and 
instructing a large congregation of intelligent and thought- 
ful men. We do not think he overestimated his gifts as a 
speaker; but he underestimated his ability as a writer, and 
therefore shrunk more than he ought from having any of his 
sermons printed. 

It is not easy to describe what it is that gives such effec- 
tiveness to the spoken word. It is not the voice alone; for 
sometimes men with very defective organs of speech, John 
Quincy Adams, for example, have, in a very high degree, 
the gift of eloquence. In some unaccountable way, through 
the voice, the eye, the personal presence, we are made to 
feel as if the whole man, with his living thought, soul, and 
character, were impressing himself upon us. Like Dr. 


*Sermons Preached in the Church of the First Religious Society in Roxbury. By 
George Putnam. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
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Channing, Dr. Putnam, as he walked in the street, seemed 
rather an ordinary man. But when either of them rose in 
the pulpit, his presence filled the church. There was some- 
thing greater than the man speaking in him and through 
him, giving to the words he spoke a weight of meaning, a 
sublimity and authority, not their own. Sermons thus 
spoken are apt to disappoint us when we read them. It 
will sometimes happen that the extraordinary power of the 
most effective and impressive discourse is gradually accumu- 
lating till it culminates in some single passage in which it 
bursts upon us with overwhelming force. Almost always, 
in such cases, when we come to read the sermon and seek 
out the passage which so moved and excited us, we fail to 
find what we had expected. There is nothing in the lan- 
guage to account for the effect. It is so in all the highest 
works of genius. In “King Lear” or “Othello” or the “Divine 
Comedy” of Dante, as we read them, carried along by the 
natural progress and development of thought, we come 
across single passages which seem to blaze out with all the 
fires which have been accumulating, or melt us down with 
the pathos which has been gathering for utterance, through 
all that has gone before. After our excitement is over, we 
turn again to the passage, or read it to a friend, and wonder 
what has become of the life that was once init. But we 
have severed it from its living connections and associations. 
We have separated the wire from its battery. Except as con- 
nected with the whole, no part can have its legitimate 
power. Even the poem which is written for the eye suffers 
when read in this way. How much more the sermon which 
is written only to be spoken! 

Some orators have maintained that the speech which most 
entirely accomplishes its purpose in the utterance is neces- 
sarily good for nothing afterward. The most eloquent 
sermons and speeches make dull reading. Charles James 
Fox and William Pitt very far surpassed Edmund Burke as 
parliamentary debaters, but among the thousand who read 
his speeches with admiration, who cares to study their works ? 
The most effective speeches often seem to have spent all 
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their force in the utterance, like the water in a turbine 
wheel, which, having imparted all its strength to the 
machinery of a vast factory, falls helpless and exhausted 
below. Who reads a speech of Henry Clay’s or a sermon of 
Whitefield’s or even of Chalmers’? A few men only among 
the great orators have that in their style and thought which 
lives on in power and beauty after the occasion has passed 
by. Daniel Webster is the only one among our great public 
speakers whose works bear this test, and already nearly 
nine-tenths of his speeches, which were caught up and read 
with such enthusiasm at the time, have lost almost entirely 
their power to interest us. Channing and Robertson are the 
only eloquent preachers of the present century whose printed 
sermons have had an influence at all commensurate with 
their pulpit effectiveness. , 

We do not wonder, therefore, that Dr. Putnam, with the 
discretion and the modest estimate of himself which marked 
his conduct, should have been unwilling to publish any of 
his sermors. But we think, as we have already said, that 
he underestimated his powers as a writer, and that his repu- 
tation, instead of being compromised, would have been ex. 
tended and increased by the seasonable publication of some 
of his best sermons, and by such contributions as he might 
have made to the public through our religious periodicals. 
The few discourses that he did publish always made their 
mark ; and if they were sometimes criticised, the very criti- 
cisms made upon them were a testimony to their ability and 
to the impression which they were making. 

We have often vainly endeavored to get for our Review a 
sermon or some sort of an article from Dr. Putnam, believing 
that his clear, direct, decisive style of writing was quite as 
well adapted to the press as to the pulpit; and the volume 
now published confirms us in this belief. The printed words 
do indeed lack the preacher’s voice and presence. There 
was a world of sweetness and powerin the man. Absent- 
minded, distant, cold, almost repellent, he might seem at 
times. But we do not remember ever to have visited him 
without feeling what a charm, as well as force, there was in 
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him. He was the most unpretending and truthful of men. 
But there was the sunniness of a June day in his smile, and 
he sometimes seemed to fold one in an atmosphere of genial 
warmth and confidence as he spoke in short, idiomatic 
sentences on the subjects uppermost in his mind. Of late, 
after the great change which cut him off from all hope of 
renewing his work in the pulpit, there was in his voice a 
pathos all the more touching because not expressed in words. 
He felt that his work was done. But he was none the less 
cheerful and hopeful on that account. His “ chambers were 
open” in many directions. “Preaching,” he said, “is the 
only thing that I know how to do.” And now, with his 
physical incapacity for that, his occupation was gone. But 
we saw in him no mark of despondency or distrust. Life 
had been full of blessings to him. He did not forget them 
now. His home had always been the centre towards which 
his strongest affections turned, and where ‘his dearest enjoy- 
ments were sought and found. He had been singularly 
happy in the closest of human relations, giving and receiving 
happiness. And now, with no showy professions, but in 
perfect simplicity as a child, he thankfully accepted these 
gifts of God, and without anxiety or fear, in cheerful confi- 
dence, calmly awaited each day what the day might bring. 
The living, trusting, loving presence of the man, the strong 
conviction which hardened his features, and gave such an em- 
phasis to his words, the pathos which, struggling for utterance 
within him, often suffused itself through his voice and counte- 
nance, and moved “ the great congregation” to tears, are no 
longer here. But the clear, strong thought, clearly and strong- 
ly expressed in terse Anglo-Saxon words, remains. Wise 
counsels, high aims, clear expositions of duty, solemn lessons 
and exhortations, a faith which extracts something divine from 
the common experiences of life, and transforms earthly hard- 
ships and sorrows into heavenly teachers, meet us as we 
read the printed page, and lift us up into a higher realm. 

We have had five remarkable volumes of sermons published 
within three years. James Walker, Orville Dewey, James 
Martineau, Edmund H. Sears, and Starr King are names 
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worthily represented by the sermons which have come from 
them. If we do not add the names of others, it is because 
they have given us essays and lectures rather than sermons. 
The volume now before us of Dr. Putnam’s sermons will 
take its place with these, having a character, a purpose, and 
a mission of its own, and having, among its intelligent read- 
ers, some at least who will prefer it to all the rest. Compari- 
sons, however, are unprofitable, and will never satisfy all par- 
ties. This book is strong enough to stand on its own merits. 
Perhaps the most characteristic sermon in the collection is 
that on “Christian Manliness,” which “is of two parts,” “the 
first consisting of moving forces, power in action; the second, 
of stability and equilibrium of mental position when the time 
of action is past,—a true standing-still, poised by the laws 
of spiritual gravitation, strength in its reposing posture.” 
Many of our readers will be most interested in the four 
connected sermons, preached on four consecutive Sundays, 
giving his views of religion. The first is called “ True 
Religion,” and takes the ground that “ religion and practical 
goodness are one and the same thing.” There is nothing 
remarkable in this sermon. It hardly rises above the com- 
mon level of Unitarian preaching. There is in it no touch 
of the author’s genius; and standing by itself it would by 
most Christians be regarded as imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
It is followed by a sermon on “ Unitarianism,” in which the 
preacher gives decisive evidence of his power. As showing 
the denominational position taken by one of our ablest men, 
it must be of great interest to our readers. For this reason, 
and because it reveals Dr. Putnam’s mind and character in 
this respect, we shall quote largely from it. He says: — 
My oldest parishioners, those who have listened to me through all these 
thirty years, will bear me witness that I have done and said almost noth- 
ing to identify them or myself with any denomination; that I have 
hardly ever spoken so much as the word “ Unitarian,” or expressed, or 
sought to enlist, anything like sectarian sympathies. If my people had 
no other means of information, they would hardly have learned from any- 
thing I have ever said here, or done anywhere, that there was any particu- 


lar body of Christians, or class of congregations, that we were in any way 
connected with. Many a friendly rebuke has reached me, objecting to 
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this stand-aloof policy, as unsocial, as an excess of independence, and a 
throwing away of influence. I can hardly say that I regret the course 
that I have pursued,— indeed, it has hardly been in my nature to pursue 
any other. I do not remember the time when I have not felt an extreme 
repugnance to being yoked in with anything like a sect. I have loved to 
regard what is called Unitarianism, not so much as a body of opinions, as 
the principle of liberty of opinion; not so much a distinct organization of 
men and of churches, as an assertion of the independence of churches and 
of individual intellectual freedom,—in a word, that perfect liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free—no yoke of bondage, no entan- 
gling alliances,—calling none to account, and giving account to none. 
But not caring now to vindicate myself on this point, I can, at least, 
claim that I have not wearied my people with sectarian drill, nor fed 
them on the husks and bitter roots of sectarian strife; and it is not likely 
that now, so late in life, I shall ever change much in this respect, or ever 
become an efficient promoter of a distinctive Unitarian doctrine or organ- 
ization. There is just now, however, something in the circumstances of 
the time that inclines me to use that word, Unitarianism, more freely, 
with a view to considering it as a historical fact,— what it has done, and 
what it has yet to do, and what are its claims to the gratitude and respect 
of the Christian world. Iam the more moved to this, because it seems 
to be thought by some, outside and inside, that Unitarianism is not just 
at this moment in its state of highest prosperity, but is rather under- 
going a season of adversity. 

I suppose all this is a mere state of the tide for the hour, the accident 
of a day, a transient turn that belongs to the variable fortunes of all 
earthly things. But if it be a season of apparent adversity with Unita- 
rianism, I, for one, and as one of those who have never blown its trumpet, 
nor glorified it, nor championed its cause in the days of its prosperity, 
- will, at least, now, when many think that the edge of the cloud is over it, 
hasten to pay ita just tribute of honor and grateful love; to do justice 
to the purity of its purposes, the magnitude of its achievements, and to 
consider what the world has even yet to hope from the extension of its 
principles ; and to assume my share of whatever odium may be attached 
to its name and fortunes. If those who have sunned themselves in its 
light, and have worn its honors in its palmier days, betray and forsake it 
in the moment when its visible prosperity is diminished, it is time for 
outside friends of liberty and truth and right to step forward and do 
justice to what is great and noble in its principles, and indestructible in 
its influence. 

Let the form of inquiry in the present discourse be this: What is there 
in Unitarianism that claims for.it the honor, and love, and steadfast 
allegiance, and unwavering confidence of its friends? There are several 


answers to this question, and we will go over as many as we have room 
for. 
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And its first claim to acceptance and respect is, that it grounds its 
authority upon, and appeals for its support to, a careful and honest 
interpretation of the Scriptures. It has brought to the study of the 
Bible the best faculties of the ablest minds, profound learning, and a 
spirit of free but patient and devout investigation. It has overlooked no 
part of the sacred volume, and yet it has used a just discrimination. ... 
To know the mind of Christ, and to penetrate as deeply as possible into 
his inmost thought and feeling, has been the main theological endeavor 
of Unitarianism.... A body of scriptural trufh has thus been evolved 
which has commended itself with remarkable force to the best intelli- 
gence of mankind, and the system of doctrine thus attained has been 
found, as might be expected from the rational and discriminating method 
of study which has been pursued, peculiarly in accordance with reason 
and common sense, and peculiarly acceptable to the most enlightened 
and rational minds. It has been a great joy to multitudes to find a 
system of belief that should be at once scriptural and reasonable, a cor- 
rect statement of the word of God as contained in the Scriptures, and 
yet approving itself to the highest faculties of the mind, corresponding 
with the order of Nature, confirmed by the divine laws and providences, 
harmonizing with the dictates of conscience and the most sacred in- 
stincts of the heart,— a joy and a triumph that reason and faith, the two 
great lights from God, need no longer be at variance nor divorced. Now 
if we have thus accepted and believed these theological views as script- 
ural and rational and true, and they have become settled and honest con- 
victions in the mind, how can we but cleave to them? How can we 
honestly escape from them? How shall we dare to shut our eyes against 
this great double light when they have once been opened to see it? Will 
it do, in such a grave matter, in a solemn question of truth, to give in to 
any mere freak of fancy, or gust of feeling, or dictate of expediency? 
Will it do, for instance, to give up the truth because the majority of men 
appear to be of another way of thinking? Is there any honesty in the 
belief that submits itself to be determined.and changed by a majority 
vote? What sort of convictions are those that we can give up because 
they are unpopular? And what sort of convictions are those which we 
can adopt because we find they are popular and are held by the majority? 
They cannot be honest; and what we call believing is a mere make- 
believe. 

Or supposing we have given up this Unitarian system of truth because 
we do not like its tendencies in the minds of some of its adherents, and 
are afraid of its leading into dangerous latitudinarianism, or do not like 
some of its social aspects, or some of its forms of worship, or its neglect 
of forms, or its excess in this, or its lack in that, or the idiosyncracies of 
some of its advocates, and so adopt an opposite system of belief in order 
to get away from these things which we fear, or which are not to our 
taste. Have we not stultified ourselves in so doing? What! the mind’s 
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convictions of truth to be made dependent upon our fears and fancies 
and tastes! What sort of belief is that that changes upon such grounds ? 
If we have adopted another system under such influences, it is doubtful 
whether we ever had any real belief, and it is about certain that we have 
none now. A belief assumed from such caprices can have no sense of 
the majesty of truth; it is no belief; it is mere partisanship and a choos- 
ing of sides; it is not honest; we have cheated ourselves; it is immoral 
and unsafe; there is self-delusion injit; it is only a make-believe. 
Unitarianism makes its stand first and chiefly upon the truth it holds, 
—the truth as Christ taught it, and as the enlightened human reason 
interprets and accepts it. Therein lies its strength, and that is its hold 
upon the minds that have received it, claiming their firm and honest 
allegiance through good report and evil report, in the face of every 
danger, in resistance of all allurements, in spite of any majorities. 
The secondary ground on which this system claims our respect and 
adherence is the power there is in it. This would be nothing unless our 
reason were first satisfied of the truth of the system. Truth, before all 
things, is the law of rational beings. But the reason being once con- 
vinced of its truth, it strengthens one’s hold of it, and confines one’s 
reverent attachment to it, to find that it is strong, and effective, it is 
progressive, and is becoming prevalent. And these are the characteristics 
of the system we are considering. Unitarianism is very strong, and of 
most considerable power in the Christian world. But how so? It is not 
strong in the numbers assuming the name. It makes a feeble show in 
the census of Christian denominations. It has, and has always had, com- 
paratively few churches and few ministers. It is not strong as an organi- 
zation ; it scarcely has any organization; it has no army with banners; 
and yet there are signs enough of its unmatched potency. How comes it, 
for one thing,— how comes it that this little handful of a denomination, 
a mere handful as to its visible organization, should be an object of so 
much alarm and resistance to all the great sects of Protestant Christen- 
dom? Sects that number their millions are afraid of nothing sc much 
as of this little straggling band. Nothing disturbs them so much as its 
little insignificant presence. They treat it as if it were their principal 
opponent and danger. They warn their people against it with more 
solicitude than against anything else. ... There must be a power in this 
system, or it could not provoke so much resistance and alarm. What is 
that power, and where is the hiding of it? Not in its numbers, which are 
despicably small in the eyes of those who go by count; not in its organi- 
zation, for it has none, or next to none. It lies in the diffusive power of 
its principles, which altogether overpass and outrun its denominational 
lines, and spread everywhere, like an atmosphere. Unitarianism, con- 
sidered as a lump, is very small; but considered as a leaven, it is vast 
and omnipresent. As an organism, it is feeble; as an influence, it is 
irresistible. It is not on account of the superiority of its men, not from 
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any great things they can do; but because it has been their fortune to 

take up certain great principles which by their intrinsic divinity, and a 

power of their own, go forth almost unaided, conquering and to conquer, 

and win their silent victories without any visible assault. Such princi- 

ples as these,—the principle of free inquiry, the principle that every 

man has a right to discuss, to reéxamine all questions and all doc- 

trines, without fear and without hindrance, and adopt such conclu- 

sions as his reason brings him to, without being denounced as an enemy 
of religion or an outcast from God; the principle that all religious doc- 
trines must be made accordant with human reason and consciousness and 
experience and pure affection, or else they cannot be from God, and 
cannot be the mind of Christ, nor worthy to be accepted ; the principle 
that God is a being of perfect love and justice, and therefore can have 

pronounced against his children no despotic or irrational decree of 
damnation, nor have provided any arbitrary or technical conditions of 
salvation; the principle that the laws of God, as discovered in human 
nature and in external nature, must be in harmony with the laws dis- 
closed in any revelation or system of religion; and, above all, the princi- 
ple which we discussed last Sunday,—that the essence of religion is 
goodness, and that men are not lost or saved on their opinions, but on 
the intrinsic character of the heart and life,— these principles, which are 
among the leading ones held by Unitarians, and which the Unitarians 
have been most conspicuous in stating and defending and diffusing, will 
spread with rapidity and power, wherever the human mind becomes 
enlightened and free. No sectarian fence can be built high enough to 
keep them out; no church doors can be so barred by creed or discipline 
but that they will glide in,—the worshippers themselves unknowingly 
carrying them in, breathing them in their breath, and having the infec- 
tion of them in their very garments. The very minister at the altar, 
though he shun the words that embody them, cannot keep out the 
thoughts that include them. They insinuate themselves into all creeds 
and among all forms. These principles are native to the human soul; 
they are its birthright, and what wonder if they break through all 
barriers of prejudice, and spring up in all inclosures, and quietly assert 
themselves in the face of all hindrances. There are more Unitarians —a 
thousand to one — outside of the Unitarian organization than inside of it. 
That is, Unitarians essentially, in spirit and in principle, without the 
name, and without the technical doctrines. The Unitarians who take the 
name are very few compared with those who do not take it; and those 
embraced in churches called Unitarian are very few compared with those 
scattered in all other churches. For every one minister that renounces 
Unitarianism, there are five that openly adopt it, and scores that become 
imbued with its spirit and preach its great principles with more or less 
distinctness, without taking the name. There are many ministers called 
Orthodox who preach essential Unitarianism with a more bold and 
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earnest aggressiveness than I do, or many others like me who bear the 
name; and they know how to do it without losing their church connec- 
tion, though not without provoking the bitter hostility of their more 
consistent and conservative brethren. There are whole files of most 
learned, accomplished, and influential ministers in the English Episcopal 
Church, who, in their own words and in their own way, preach and 
defend as liberal and thorough a Unitarianism as I, or probably any of 
you hold or care to see prevail. They consider it, and love to call it, 
Trinitarianism, and to reconcile it with the Thirty-nine Articles; but 
what matters that? So much the better, if the doctrines be made 
reasonable, and the liberal principles which we hold and love under the 
name of Unitarianism be recognized and established. 

Again, Unitarianism is powerful in its secular allies. Literature is 
almost universally on its side. All great writers of this age, excepting 
such of course as write religious books especially in the interest of special 
creeds and churches; all the free, general authors write without intend- 
ing it, but simply as they are led by their genius, in the interest of a 
liberal and rational religion. Ido not call to mind any eminent living 
poet in England or America, the influence of whose poetry is not on the 
same side, coincident in spirit with the Unitarian theology, whatever 
other church the author himself may belong to. All science is Unitarian ; 
every law of Nature that is discovered, every fact of Nature interpreted 
illustrative of the Creator’s plan and providence, harmonizes with the 
Unitarian view of the divine government. All schools and means of 
education, by whomsoever they are conducted, are Unitarian in their 
influence, and by giving freedom and expansion to the mind prepare the 
way for, and unconsciously lead to, the principles that are coincident with 
this system. The free intellect of the age is on its side, however seldom 
it may raise its banner; genius is on its side; human nature is on its 
side. Hence it is so powerful. And.if, as we believe, the Bible is on its 
side too, what is there that can prevail against it? The name, which is 
but a poor one at best,— hardly better than a nickname,— may go out of 
existence, and few would mourn for it ; but its essential principles will go 
on, rising higher and higher towards the ascendant, as long as God reigns 
and man thinks and loves and worships. 

There is reason enough, then, why those portions of the evangelical 
sects, so-called, who are unwilling to see any modification of their creeds, 
any relaxation of the rigors of their theology,— reason enough why they 
should dread this subtle and all-pervading power of liberal and enlight- 
ened thought, and why they should look with alarm and sharp hostility 
upon Unitarianism as visibly representing this thought and this power,— 
not as including a thousandth part of it, but representing it and acting as 
the most avowed and acknowledged champion of it. How can they but 
fear and hate it when they see it diffusing its healthful, liberating infiu- 
ence, as we call it, or its deadly virus, as they call it, into the thick of 
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their own stanchest ranks, rv. ing along the aisles of their most exclu- 
sive churches, and climbing i into their best-guarded pulpits, undermining 
their systems and shaking their power?. . 

And the same reasons which lead its enemice to hate and fear it so 
much ought to lead us to love and honor it with an equal ardor. Itisa 
supreme privilege and joy, and such we should account it, to have been 
led, whether by God’s favor and providence or by the diligent exercise of 
our own faculties, into a faith that puts us in unison with the facts of 
the universe and the laws of the soul,—a faith that finds itself in league 
with what is freest, strongest, noblest, in the human mind, and finds the 
God of revelation identical with the God of Nature,— a faith that is thus 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might; that reconciles piety 
with reason, and couples the confidingness of a child-like heart with the 
strength and attainments of the manly mind. It is a glory and a delight 
to find one’s self sailing over the seas of existence along with and not 
against the Divine currents, breathing the free airs of all God-given 
truth, and all man’s most generous thought; to have torn away from the 
soul the dark and thick pall of theologic mystery and terror, and to be 
able to lift our heads and stand erect under God’s open sky, and breathe 
and aspire freely. This soul-liberty is a boon to cherish as above all 
price. If, through God’s grace, we have attained to it, how can we ever 
relinquish it again? If we have gone forth into it, and found our feet 
set in its large places, and have enjoyed its untrammelled franchise, and 
walked with Christ and talked with God in the cool of its vast garden, 
and under the leadings of its cheery inspiration, how can we ever will- 
ingly go back within gloomy walls and barred doors and confined airs, 
and submit the mind to be shackled, and the heart to be oppressed with 
terror and gloom? How can we give up our birthright when we have 
once enjoyed it? Let the Apostle repeat his exhortation to us: “Stand 
fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 


The next sermon, “ Infidelity,” is on the tendency of dif- 
ferent systems of religion, and especially of Unitarianism, to 
infidelity, in which it is maintained that Unitarianism pro- 
duces less infidelity and of a milder type than more rigid 
forms of belief. It is very able and exceedingly liberal, but 


will probably excite a stronger feeling: of opposition than 
any other of these discourses : — 


When a year or two ago a respected minister left the Unitarian ranks 
and formally entered another fold, his declaration of reasons, as well as I 
can remember it, dwelt principally, if not exclusively, upon this great 
danger, this fatal tendency. So many who had been Unitarians, or had 
got imbued with the principles, of Unitarianism, who had gone forth 
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from its bosom, and perhaps were still clinging to the outer edge of its 
skirts, who in his view had become, or must become, infidels. I will not 
consider what must be the peculiar constitution of a mind that can reject 
opinions which it had received as true, because some people wandered 
from those opinions into error, or that could accept certain other opin- 
ions, not as true, but because they seemed safe against that particular 
danger,— but only remark that such a mind probably represents the fal- 
terings and misgivings of some who still remain attached to the liberal 
system. And no doubt there are many persons outside the Unitarian 
churches who have great sympathy with Unitarian doctrines as scriptural 
and reasonable, honorable to God and cheerful for men, who yet are kept 
back from a full acceptance of them by their fears. ... 

So far from its being true that Unitarianism has brought in a flood of 
infidelity, I solemnly believe it is and has proved the most effectual 
barrier against infidelity that has been raised in this age. It has saved 
its millions from falling into that gulf. Ours is an age in which reason 
must and would have waked up and asserted its rights; and hosts upon 
hosts, rejecting the orthodox system, would have gone over into utter 
denial of all divine truth and law, had there not been this liberal system 
interposed to arrest their steps and give them a refuge in which they 
could be at once rational and religious. And if any have still gone on 
through this system into outside infidelity, they have carried with them 
an influence that has leavened and greatly redeemed even that, and made 
infidelity itself another thing from what it was... . 

We regret the wild and turbulent vagaries of free speculation, and yet 
we may glory in the liberty that permits them, and in the vigorous soil 
that produces them. They are the price we must pay for liberty of 
thought, and the boon is worth a million times what it costs. And let 
us not fear these things. What is false and unfounded in them must 
disappear and come to naught if left free, and what is true and noble in 
them will live, thank God ! 


If the preacher had stopped here, we should still feel that 
his views of Christianity were incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
But the fourth sermon, “One Faith,” takes us up into a 
higher region, and brings us into contact with the heart and 
soul of all true religion, throwing its divine sanctions around 
what would otherwise be merely a cold morality, and filling 
out our systems of divinity and forms of worship with that 
which alone can give them life : — 


Such is faith ; everywhere one and the same thing, colored on the out- 
side by doctrine, but not changed in its inner essence. It is that which 
all good men hold in common. It is that in the soul which, amid all 
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diversities of opinion, feels after God, bows in reverence, and looks up in 
trust. It is that which yearns towards the glorious and beautiful Christ, 
and stretches out its hand to take hold of his hand, and sits down at his 
feet to learn of him. It is that which reveals a brother to pity and to 
save in every man that lives, and twice a brother in every good and pure 
and loving man. It is that which kindles pure desire and spiritual aspi- 
ration, and braces to great resolves, and breathes the love of goodness 
through the heart, and sheds abroad in it the love of God. It lies back 
of all theologies; it breathes in the true worship of all churches, and runs 
its fine veins and lovely tints through the skeleton of all honest creeds. 
Where it is present it sanctifies all opinions; where it is absent all 
opinions are but a sham and a delusion. Where it is strong it is victory; 
where it is feeble it is humility and hope. In the still closet hour it is a 
prayer; abroad amid duties and trials it is a law; in human intercourse 
it is love; in temptation it is a shield; in suffering it is patience; in 
sorrow it is peace; in death it is a vision of the heavenly glories. 


In another sermon, the same strain is taken up again: — 


The heart feels certain natural desires and yearnings and forelookings 
that of themselves kindle into faith. And then there is the supporting 
testimony of the best and holiest souls in all time, showing us that the 
expectation of another world, though veiled from sight, has been to them 
a trust, a stay, and a joy. And those dear truths relating to things 
beyond the grave are spoken in divine accents from the lips of Jesus 
Christ. Through his inspired and inspiring words, they breathe them- 
selves softly and sweetly into all hearts that listened to him trustfully ; 
they proclaim themselves more majestically, more touchingly, from amid 
the agonies of his cross; they bring life and immortality to light more 
distinctly from out of the darkness of his forsaken grave; they shine out 
from amid the clouds that received his ascending form... . 

And then, sometimes,— when death is close at hand, and the departing 
one has nothing more to do with this world, or to bear in it, and it will 
do him no harm to have another world opened to him,— sometimes it 
seems as if God then lifted the veil entirely, and took away the darken- 
ing glass, that the soul while yet in the flesh, though just leaving it, may 
catch a view of its inheritance close at hand. What mean these visions 
that seem sometimes vouchsafed to the dying? I knew a woman the 
other day, and one little given, I should think, to any visions of spiritual 
fancy, who, in the last hour, when her breath grew faint, and her eyes 
dim to earthly objects, exclaimed, as her countenance kindled with an 
almost celestial radiance, “Oh, I see the angels; Iam going!” And I 
knew of another who, in :ike manner, when the struggle was just closing, 
and she had given her hand in parting benediction to one and another of 
her dear ones, and her hour had come, said, “I see the door open — open 
wide; let me go in; farewell.” And she went in. Such beautiful expe- 
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riences we have related to us from thousands of death-beds. We hardly 
know how much they mean. We can build no positive conclusions upon 
them. For us who remain, they can only minister to our faith, but give 
us no knowledge. But it does seem as if the good God delighted to show 
himself and his heaven to his children as soon as it would do, willing to 
disclose the blessed secret even to a fleshly eye in those last moments, to 
brighten up the dark valley which must be passed through, and give a 
conscious victory over the king of terrors and the night of the grave. 
For it is no harm then, when there is no more work to do nor trial to 
bear. And it gives a gracious, kindly, comforting renewal of faith to 
those who stand by,— faith, but not knowledge; it is only knowledge 
to those who take it at first hand. Knowledge is not for the living, but 
only for the dying. Not for those who are to stay in this world, but for 
those who have left it, or are taking their last step out of it. 


The “One Foundation ” is a sermon of remarkable breadth 
and power, showing that the sceptical spirit of our age can 
never remove the foundations of our faith : — 


Fear it not. It will disperse many errors and superstitions, break up 
old theologies, lay hands on some things that are dear to pious hearts, 
disturb some comfortable mental habits. But fear not. It cannot shake 
or dim a single truth. It cannot touch Jesus Christ, or a single lineament 
of his spiritual countenance. It will tear away the theological and ritual 
wathings and wrappings that have hidden him from sight, and reveal 
his true personality, more lustrous and divine than ever before. There 
has been a deal of doctrinal and ritual rubbish to be cleared away before 
men could see the true Christ in his giorious divinity and beautiful sim- 
-plicity of soul. It is in process of being cleared away, thank God!... 

I think Paul’s prophecy in the text holds good hitherto, and is likely to 
hold good for indefinite periods to come. Depend upon it, that founda- 
tion will stand as long as there are souls that love truth, and love good- 
ness, and seek to obey, and love to trust God, and to do good among men, 
and to keep the heart pure and the life blameless, and in weakness, 
short-coming, and sin to repose in the divine mercy and aspire to a better 
and immortal life hereafter,— so long Christ will have true disciples, who 
will delight to cherish his memory, to hail him Master, Lord, and King. 


A single passage we must quote from the “ Offence of the 
Cross” : — 


The Apostle says that it is to them that are called that the cross, or 
Christ crucified, is the power of God and the wisdom of God. Them 
that are called,—that is, those that by any means are brought to see that 
there is something better than prosperity, and nobler than success, and 
fairer than a beautiful earthly lot, and sweeter than the pleasures of life, 
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—they are the called. And whenever in the religious hour and in the 
loftier mood of the mind, we are conscious of the mightier forces that 
are in us, of the more secret tendencies of our nature, of the sublime 
possibilities of our life; when we aspire not merely to enjoy, but to love 
and todo and to be the best things,— then we are called, and in such 
moments of glorious awakening and heavenly revelations we shall need 
no apostle to tell us that the cross, the symbol as it is of all the tragedies 
and pains and griefs of the world, is the most shining expression of the 
heavenly Father’s love; the type of the soul’s splendid opportunities, the 
pledge of a world beyond this world, a joy above earthly joy, and the 
most signal display of the wisdom of God and the power of God in his 
children’s behalf. 


We might go on in this way till we had copied from 
every sermon before us something to instruct or stimulate, 
to warn or comfort or strengthen,— something to make duty 
more sacred or life more beautiful. For example, the ser- 
mon on “Science and Theology” is full of sound and 
encouraging suggestions : — 


Just now, as I have said, physical science absorbs the best intellect and 
commands the world. It is right that it should,—right and needful; 
now is its turn. I rejoice in its progress. I bid it God-speed. I honor 
and admire the men who are so grandly carrying it forward; it is their 
mission, and nobly do they fulfil it. It is their day, and nobly do they 
improve it. But they have their limitations; they cannot span the whole 
field of human interests they cannot grasp and hold up all truth. And 
by all the analogies of history ; and all the needs of the world, we may be 
sure that the next group of great men that shall come upon the stage will 
be men who will carry their power and genius into the science of the 
soul, will reéxplore the human, the spiritual world, carry forward that 
side of progress, and revive the truths that their predecessors are omitting 
or losing. The next age will be a spiritual one, and will use and not be 
used by that physical science which now has all things its own way. 


We commend the volume most heartily as one that will 
not lose its attractiveness or its interest with the passing 
season. It deals with the old, old subjects around which 
our deepest affections and our most inspiring thoughts will 
continue to revolve as long as we continue to live. This 
man who had the air of a recluse in the midst of society, 
who had no special intimacy with members of his own pro- 
fession, who made himself familiar as few ministers do with 
places of business, and who associated familiarly with busi- 
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ness men of large capacity and generous aims, entering into 
their measures very eagerly and intently, bore with him an 
air of abstraction, as if he were living apart from everything 
around him, and solving in his own way the great and 
solemn problems of life. So when he came to write his 
sermons, he was already in the mood, and had to make no 
special preparation for them. A text was selected, and there 
was some dim idea of the subject involved in it or suggested 
by it when he began to dictate to an amanuensis. At first, 
it came a little hard. But his mind warmed with the exer- 
cise. The subject opened before him. His faculties became 
excited. New light broke in upon him. Thoughts clothed 
themselves in fitting words. Impassioned sentences, glowing 
with the eloquence of deep emotion, crowded, one after anoth- 
er, more rapidly than any hand could write; and for this 
reason, we are informed, many of his finest passages were lost. 
The sermons, therefore, which we have, were, strictly speak- 
ing, extempore utterances ; and we have no doubt that they 
are wiser, stronger, clearer expressions of thought, as well as 
of feeling, than they would have been if he had studied them 
all out and then written them, sentence by sentence, with stu- 
dious deliberation and exactness. Instead of preparing them 
beforehand, he was preparing himself. The air of abstrac- 
tion which separated him so much from other men, and 
which seemed a mark of inaction, if not of torpidity of mind 
and feeling, really indicated “the hidings of the power” 
which was in him, and which was gathering itself up as in a 
thick cloud, before bursting out in all its fulness of expres- 
sion. It is not easy to understand the internal conditions 
and processes by which a great mind almost unconsciously 
makes itself ready for its grandest efforts. We happened 
once to be thrown in with Mr. Webster the day before he 
made a powerful and affecting speech. At adinner given 
for him, he was silent, almost morose, answering only in 
monosyllables, with a blackness of countenance which gave 
little encouragement to his interlocutor to put a second 
question. He was abstracted,—not so much engaged in 
thought as absorbed in a mysterious realm of undefined and 
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undistinguished ideas and emotions, before the light had 
come in and order succeeded to chaos. The next morning 
he was entirely different. No one could be more genial, less 
preoccupied, more delightful towards every person he met. 
The speech was not yet delivered; but the speaker had 
worked his way into it, and was now ready. In a great preach- 
er’s life we must make allowance for all this. When the phys 
ical exhaustion consequent upon the excitement of Sunday is 
over, there comes over him an indefinite feeling of awe and 
expectation in regard to the following Sunday. There is no 
distinct idea of what the subject is to be. A vague, inde- 
terminate impression throws its shadow over him. As the 
week advances, the shadow deepens. . He is compassed 
about by a sense of the infinite. He seems to those around 
him dull and sluggish, or preoccupied, living in other 
worlds, sensitive, impatient of interference or interruption. 
At length a subject begins to evolve itself, but as yet “ with- 
out form, and void.” It seems as if an inspiration were borne 
in upon him, or a creative power working within, steeping 
his whole nature in its spirit; and when distinct ideas come 
in orderly succession and clothe themselves in definite forms 
of speech, he stands as in the presence of God, and feels 
himself endowed with an authority from Him whose inspira- 
tion has given him understanding. A teacher or lecturer is 
one thing; a preacher of righteousness, endowed as a minis- 
ter of Christ, with the gift of utterance, speaking as an 
ambassador from God to man, belongs to a different sphere. 
“Necessity is upon him.” He cannot escape. “ Woe is 
unto him if he preach not the gospel.” He stands before his 
people with a divine authority to deliver his message. “He 
bears his great commission” in his heart. It modulates his 
voice and gives its expression to his features. The highest 
eloquence that the world has known has been of this char- 
acter. 

But he who preaches thus must necessarily be separated 
from the world, even when he seems to connect himself most 
closely with it. In preparing a sermon on the Voyage of 
Life, he may visit a packet ship, look into its separate parts, 

3 
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inquire into the details of its management, and make himself 
familiar with it. But all the while, the higher thought 
which takes these things up as outward types or emblems of 
what he would say absorbs his inmost mind, and makes him 
a stranger there. He may frequent a counting-room, master 
its methods of doing business, use them for his own personal 
advantage, but he is not at home there. He learns many 
things which help him better to understand the men to 
whom he is preaching,—their temptations and trials and 
opportunities and virtues. But his “conversation” is not 
there. If it were, he could no longer fill the place he does 
as a preacher of the Gospel of Christ. Among these things 
he has not where to lay his head. He is a stranger, out of 
his element, but in his study dictating his holiest and high- 
est thoughts, and in the church, when he enters into its 
services, he is entirely at home. The whole man in the full 
intensity of his being is there.— a quickening influence to a 
thousand souls who go away with a new sense of what is 
divine. A surer sense of right, stronger convictions of duty, 
a sweeter consciousness of God’s love,a more tender and 
self-forgetting regard for others, go with them and diffuse a 
holier, happier atmosphere through their homes. And all 
through the community, a better spirit is kept alive because 
of the tone which has been infused into the devotions and 
instructions of the sanctuary. The air men breathe is 
fanned and purified as it were by the motion of unseen 
wings. Earth is brought nearer to heaven. Faith binds 
them to what is unseen as the only possession worth living 
for. And charity, with her beautiful features all aglow, 
shows them how lovely and how divine a thing it is to be 
permitted to do something for the good of those around us. 


‘Twenty-three sermons out of the two thousand, more or 
less, which Dr. Putnam preached, are contained in this 
volume,—a single sheaf gathered from the great harvest- 
field in which a gifted and laborious life was spent. A sheaf 
of seed wheat we are sure it has been to many a waiting 
heart, and, unlike our earthly seed, it may be sowed again 
and again with constantly renewed and increasing abun- 
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dance. It is prepared as a memorial volume, precious to 
those who knew its author, and precious also it will be to 


many who never looked on his face or heard his impressive 
utterance. 


This volume very appropriately contains the first and the 
last words which Dr. Putnam spoke to his people. There is 
the same decisive personality running through them both. 
In his first sermon we find the terse, incisive mode of expres- 
sion, the manly independence, and the assumption of author- 
ity which belongs to a superior mind conscious of its own 
powers. But there is a certain meagreness and dryness of 
style, which his fuller experiences and grander developments 
of sentiment enabled him to fill out and enrich in his later 
discourses. We cannot better close this article or give a 
better sample of the minister and his preaching than by 
quoting a few of the last words of encouragement and of faith 
with which he welcomed his young colleague to his pulpit : — 


You will find blessed furtherances and sweet encouragements at every 
step you take.... Any thought or word or tone of yours that shall 
pierce through the crust of selfishness and worldliness, . ..and shall 
awaken them to generous aspirings and intents, and a sense of the 
sacredness of duty, and the wealthiness of love, and the sweetness of 
charity, and the beauty of holiness,—they will welcome it as the Arctic 
voyager welcomes the returning sun, as the fields of August welcome the 
reviving dews. And whenever, on the strong pinions of vital, fervent 
prayer, such as goes down to the very issues of all lives, you shall be able 
to lift them above themselves and away from their idols, lift yourself and 
them up into the realm of the eternal verities, up to the gates of heaven, 
up to the mercy-seat of God, into the bosom of the Heavenly Father, they 
will feel it,— aye, the hardest and the coldest of them will feel it,— as a 
supreme benefaction which they will gratefully remember. . . . Now, if 
ever, the great aspirations from which all good things in man do proceed 
must be kindling, swelling, mounting within you; and those high resolves 
which determine life and character to noble ends are taking fixed shape 
and hardening into adamant. Now there comes to you, breathed into 
your inner ear, the Saviour’s tender and pleading question to another, 
with its attendant commandment: “Simon Peter, lovest thou me?” 
And to your inner and uplifted eye there appears, as it were, the 
prophet’s roll, unfolding out of heaven, and written over, within and 
without, with soft appeals and solemn injunctions to a consecrated life 
and a faithful ministry. 


J. H. Morison. 
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THE GOD OF THE LIVING. 


The problem of God is the problem of Life. We solve 
the one as we solve the other. We know something of life 
from the beginning, and little as we understand its ultimate 
mystery, there is nothing so certain to us as its reality. It 
is the ever-present, the ever-near. It is the ground and con- 
dition of all knowledge. It is only as we live that we have 
consciousness ; and according to the intensity of our living 
is the intensity of our conviction of reality. Life is the 
one thing we do know, and nothing else. 

So far, then, is God from being the Unknown that there 
can be nothing so well known as he. He is the ever-present 
and the ever-near. Every new revelation of life is a revela- 
tion of God. 

So, although we may never expect to pluck the heart of 
this mystery, we learn the direction of the search. We 
must look for God among the living and not among the 
dead. 

In the first place, we must not expect to find him among 
dead negatives and abstractions. Infinite and absolute! 
These are the terms in which philosophy declares it neces- 
sary to think of God, and then, logically enough, deduces 
the conclusion that he must forever be the Unknown. But 
what have such terms to do with Him who is life? They 
are utterly inapplicable; as much so as if you should speak 
of the weight of a thought or the color of an emotion. 
Infinite —that is to say, without boundaries — may be ap- 
plied to space, as unlimited in our conception; but space is 
not alive, but dead. Life cannot be defined by saying that 
it is undefined or unlimited. Life is activity, motion, an 
on-flowing. God is where life is; and if there be any region 
of space where life is not, there God is not. If you call this 
limiting God, so be it. His greatness is not in dead exten- 
sion, but in living intention; not in quantity, but in quality. 
All we know of life is expressed in the limitation of form or 
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manifestation. Separate from the means or channel of its 
expression, we have no evidence of its existence. We are 
not thinking of God, then, at all, when we are thinking of 
the vast, the immeasurable, the abstract substratum or ground 
of existence. These are realms in which speculation loses 
itself, wandering through an abyss in which it meets no 
life. Only when we come across some life have we come 
across God. 

And as he is not found in dead negatives of space, 
neither is he found in negatives of time. Why trouble our- 
selves by attempting to conceive of the uncreated and unbe- 
ginning nature of the divine existence? The child asks, 
“Who made God?” But this would be just as much a 
mystery to God as to the child, if he should trouble himself 
to think about it. If God should inquire into his own 
origin, he would not find himself there. He finds him- 
self only by living,— by spending and being spent. “For 
he that loseth his life shall find it,” said One who 
knew divine things best. Life, “spontaneous, original, 
native’ life, never conceives of the time when it was not, 
or the time when it shall not be. It feels itself to 
be in the present, with a positive, abounding impulse and 
force,— I am. Yet the impulse is from the past, and the 
force toward the future, “as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end.” 

We are to seek for God, therefore, not among dead intel- 
lectual abstractions, but in every form of life, from the 
lowest to the highest; and in the highest we shall know 
him most and best. 

We have become accustomed of late to look with intense 
interest upon the problem of the beginning of organic life. 
It seems to be thought by many that, should it possibly be 
discovered that life passes over, by natural process, from the 
inorganic to the organic world, the last stronghold of relig- 
ious faith would be abandoned, and matter have the field to 
itself. But, on the contrary, if there were no life in the inor- 
ganic world, there were no God there. The farther backward 
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we push the domain of life, the farther backward we extend 
the Divine presence and dominion. Shall we give the name 
of life to the force which produces the cellular tissue, and 
deny it to that which forms the crystal? Nay; let us not 
be deceived by the illusion of the eye. There is force even 
where there is no motion. Even in the amorphous and 
inert condition of matter, as we call it, what have we but 
tremendous force, holding its particles together, that it may 
not be separated? Matter, we are told, contains in itself 
the potency of all life. Nevertheless, it is not matter that 
we worship, but the life which is the potency of it,— life 
potential and life actual. Whoever reverently studies life, 
even in its lowest form of matter, is helping to reveal God. 
And it is no wonder that they whose studies never rise to 
higher forms are content with so much of reality as they 
there find, and confess to ignorance of all beyond. 

But there are gradations. Let no man despise physical 
life as a means of the divine manifestation. There is such a 
positive reality of good in the vigor of health, in its sanity, 
its cheerfulness, its balance of powers, its sensible outlook 
upon the world, its security in what is, that we never can 
afford to neglect its cultivation as an indwelling witness of a 
present God. Whoever fails of it has so much of doubt in 
his constitution. No faithfulness to duty, no ardor of devo- 
tion, can supply its place. We are in danger of falling into 
a bloodless intellectuality, and losing the sense of the divine 
vitality in the dry air of speculation. The joy and the 
power of physical life are intense. It is not strange that its 
grossest appetites should have been worshipped in early 
times, as specially containing the Divine activity. It is not 
strange that, in all times, there should be many who linger 
among its lower elements, confounding the lusts of the flesh 
with the ecstasies of devotion, and losing God by not rising 
on the higher tides of his inspiration. 

For life rises, carrying with it always its own higher 
appeal. Among the sensations is an order of merit. To 
explain it, we may or may not be able; but every human 
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being, at least, is aware that one sensation differeth from 
another sensation in honor. The clean and pure delight of 
the eye in the beauty of the sunset uplifts us from the level 
of a sensual indulgence. There aré no lawful enjoyments 
but are good; but there are some that are better. 


“Better to smell the violet cool than sip the golden wine, 
Better to hark a hidden brook than watch a diamond shine.” 


And so sensation is exalted into sentiment. That is to say, 
the God of the living gradually makes himself more sensibly 
present and felt, by stirring in us a conviction of an order of 
worth and nobility in the enjoyments of life and the incen- 
tives to action. “What do we mean by the higher life?” 
asks a writer in a late number of this magazine. What can 
we answer, save that the sense of it began in us when we first 
distinguished the superior nobility of one pleasure over 
another? There arises the sense of something adorable for 
its own sake, —a beauty above and outside of ourselves, to 
be sought after and enjoyed because of its superior claim, 
and not because it ministers to our selfish gratification. 
This recognition of comparative worth in the pleasures 
which life affords, and consequently in the activities to 
which it impels,—a recognition of something adorable for 
its own sake, and therefore desirable to be realized that we 
may live the better for it,—is, I believe, the germ of the 
moral sense, which is never so well described as a feeling of 
obligation, but a feeling of aspiration; not so much a con- 
straint as an impulse. 

The moral sense is, in reality, the sense of worship (i.e., 
of worth-ship) of comparative honor or worthiness, and is 
the first dawning of genuine religion. It is a sense of 
reverence for purity, for truth, for love. In its real nature, 
it is an enthusiasm, a living impulse of the living God. 
Degraded into an obligation, “the commandment which was 
ordained to life is found to be unto death.” Denied and 
disowned, the light that is in us becomes darkness; the 
Divine life in us so far ceases to be, and we are without God 
and without hope in the world; we are “dead in trespasses 
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and sins”; “for to be carnally-minded is death,” and death 
knoweth not life. That which we call repentance, — what 
is it but the revival of the living love and will for good? 
and the forgiveness which follows,—what is it but the 
incoming of this new life,—that is, of God, who is thus 
necessarily present? And wherever he is present, the 
reproachful past ceases, and the hopeful future begins. 

A sentiment, then,—so much we are sure of; a senti- 
ment of reverence and aspiration for that which is worthier 
and nobler. Shall we rest here with the problem of God, 
which is the problem of life? So, we are told, it would be 
humility for us to do. What can we know further? it is 
said. What matters it, it is asked, whether there be any 
positive object of our adoration, if only we have in us the 
impulse to adore, which is sufficient for our progress in the 
upward life? We have, at least, the inexhaustible ideal of 
purity, truth, and love, to call forth our allegiance and our 
trust, and win us to perfection. 

But it is not for us to rest when life impels. We are 
prompted not only to adore, but to inquire. The reason is 
just as much an outcome of life as the impulse of adoration ; 
and the existence of the worshipping sentiment no more 
truly points to an ideal than the existence of the reason 
points to a substantial foundation of that ideal. The revela- 
tions of life complement and verify one another. Feeling 
and thought can never exist side by side in mutual contra- 
diction. The consciousness of the one must corroborate the 
consciousness of the other. What feeling testifies to as an 
attraction, thought inevitably recognizes as proceeding from 
a reality. To bea reasonable being as well as an adoring 
one is to contain in one’s self a testimony of the existence 
of Him whom we adore. We have but one undivided con- 
sciousness, whether in prayer or in action; and though 
reason be held in abeyance in the feeling of communion, it 
is none the less a silent partner of the privacy, and speaks of 
that which it knows, and testifies of that which it has 
seen. 
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The God of the living must be not only the God of those 
who feel, but of those who think, and can never carry us at 
last to other than safe conclusions, in the exercise of that 
function of life. 


“Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To fust in us unused.” 

It is in the exercise of thought that we gradually come upon 
that reality which is disclosed by the sentiment. As soon as 
the mind begins to work and come into contact with other 
minds, it discovers ways of its own action, laws of thought, 
which are invariable and the same for all intelligences, the 
least as well as the largest. The principles of mathematics, 
repeated to each new generation of pupils, in any part of the 
civilized world, meet with the same response and recogni- 
tion of reality as the objects of Nature when first disclosed 
to the opening senses. Everywhere in the universe we 
come across the life of thought as truly as the force of 
cohesion, or the principle of growth, — thought applied in 
processes of Nature anterior to and independent of the 
action of man. Matter is subservient to the laws of intelli- 
gence. Intelligence and control, then,—these are some- 
where and somehow in the life of the universe. Shall we 
fear to think where and how? 

Nay, we are not left to choose. Since human life began 
to assert itself upon the earth, the growing mind has never 
ceased to clear the way for the adoring sentiment to the 
knowledge of Him whom it ignorantly but truly worshipped. 
Little by little, the tendrils of aspiration and affection have 
been led to extend themselves to a wider grasp. Little by 
little, has the thought of the divine source of attraction and 
object of communion been lifted from the limited and local. 
Little by little, as human nature has grown to understand 
its own personality as a significant revelation of the living 
God, has it been possible to detach the conception of the 
divine being from the boundaries of special form, and raise 
it to the contemplation of an agent at once universal and 
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central. For what constitutes personality, which is, as yet, 
the highest revelation of life? What constitutes the per- 
sonality which in us, as life, acts with such positiveness 
upon the outward world, and which in others is such a posi- 
tive object or force, against which we impinge and with 
which we commune? Certainly not the organism, but the 
intelligent and controlling agency of it. I, myself, am able 
intelligently to hold and control all the threads of action 
running to every part of my system, and my personality 
consists in that, and not in the shape which my organism 
may assume at the present time. Where am I in the organ- 
ism? I know not. I live all over. But yet there is a 
unity to my thought and action which suggests a central 
agency; but it is central logically, or in thought, merely ; 
not physically central, but pervasive. 

Now, as life has thus far revealed itself as personal, what- 
ever else it may be, — and reason has shown personality to be 
consistent with physical pervasiveness, — we find no mental 
reservation to withhold our reverent and rational commun- 
ion with a Person who pervades the universe. Whatever 
may yet be known of the extent and contents of the 
universe, whatever further may be discovered of the intima- 
cies of mind and matter, the positive reality of our commun- 
ion with a real Being remains unchanged. May it not be 
that this transference of the idea of Him whom we worship, 
necessitated by the growing reason of the race, from the 
local to the universal, is in large measure the secret of the 
present suspense of faith, and that we shall all once more 
worship him with united minds as well as hearts, when the 
shifting ark of the covenant has reached its final resting- 
place in the grand temple of the universe not made with 
hands? 

But have we yet come upon the highest revelation of 
life? Following the direction of sensation, sentiment, 
reason, pointing upwards towards One whose intelligent 
control is at the centre of the universe, have we yet 
touched the secret motive of the life which issues from that 
central source? Is it sufficient for us to know that that 
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control is intelligent, or have we been permitted by a reve- 
lation as palpable and real as any we have thus far con- 
sidered, to enter into its intention and purpose, and reach 
acquaintance with the heart as well as the mind of God? 
Has he communicated what is the innermost meaning of life ? 
what is the reason for being, for himself and for us? what is 
the supreme aim of existence, in finding which we shall 
most surely find him and our eternal satisfaction ? 

To answer this question, we must ask ourselves again, 
Which is the highest type of life yet made known to us,— 
the life of reason or the life of love? Which is the more 
sublime,— to attain by reason to the completest knowledge, 
the loftiest ideal, to hold it in undisturbed possession, to 
glory in its ownership, to manipulate all the forms of its 
expression for our own delight, and to attain to our perfec- 
tion by its solitary pursuit, or to impart of the supreme 
delight of existence, to lose one’s self in sympathy with the 
personality of another, to live that others may have life, 
and have it more abundantly? Granted the aspiration for 
individual perfection, we must still ask, What would be the 
employment and the joy of existence, supposing that per- 
fection to have been reached? Would it consist in the 
solitary glory of being?- But life, cut-off from further 
expansion — ceasing to impart of itself— ceases to be. And 
even while attaining to higher degrees of development, the 
fullest accessions of new life, of knowledge, of culture, of 
power, are received, not by him who retains their results 
wholly within himself, but by him who, rejoicing in them 
and recognizing their supreme good, hastens to impart of 
that joy and that good to another. The supreme impulse 
of life, as far as we have known it in ourselves, or have had 
occasion to witness the evidence of its enthusiasm in 
others,— is it not the impulse to share of the highest good, 
that another may know it in himself as we know it in 
ourselves? Love, then, from first to last, is the secret 
motive of life, the constant impulse, the reason for being,— 
love following upward all the successive degrees of attrac- 
tion, through sense and sentiment and reason adoring the 
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ideal, to that personal affection which gives itself, or all that 
it has best of life, for the welfare of another. 

Personal affection, love for persons more than for ideas, 
love for them that they may know in themselves the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of realizing the best ideas,—shall we not 
say that this is the highest type of life yet known to us, and 
therefore the highest knowledge of the God of life thus far 
revealed to us ?—a knowledge of him as imparting of his 
highest and best to the persons whom he has endowed with 
conscious life for their permanent and eternal welfare ? 

A person, then, realizing in himself the highest good and 
the greatest happiness in a perfect character,— which perfec- 
tion of character consists in imparting of the highest good 
and greatest happiness to other persons lower than himself, 
—have we not the right to say that this is what God has 
revealed himself to be, as the highest type of life yet made 
known to us? 

Is not this the revelation in Jesus Christ? By no specu- 
lative argument as to his origin or nature has he become to us 
the highest manifestation and the best that is known of 
God. “For the life was manifested, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness to that eternal life which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us.” “Enthusiasm for 
humanity,’— what better can we conceive as the express 
image and representation of the Spirit who is the source and 
centre of all that is?— enthusiasm for humanity, not in the 
abstract, not in the race merely, but in every personality, 
even though it should be the humblest and the meanest 
that has ever entered upon existence. Think of what it was 
to see persons and feel towards them as he felt who came to 
seek and to save! Regardless of race or rank or condition, 
of friend or foe, the sinful or the righteous, his eyes looked 
into the eyes of every soul he met, with an eternal interest 
in each, that it might be well with him; that he might 
impart unto him something that he knew of the meaning 
and the joy of existence, something of that well of waters 
which was ever springing up in him to everlasting life; that 
he might recall him to his better self, and open up before 
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him the encouragements to nobler living, and help him to 
find his eternal life in God. What could animate, what 
could justify, such a love as that, such a spending of the 
gift of existence, save the consciousness that the welfare of 
the person is in itself the ultimate good? What can we 
conceive as the chief end of existence, of the process of the 
ages, other than that? To the person himself nothing can 
be of more value than that he should realize all that he may 
become, and therefore nothing can be dearer to one who 
loves him. And if he be not in the way of that realization, 
there can be no completion of happiness to any who are con- 
cerned with him. 


“So dark a mind within me dwells, 
And I make myself such evil cheer, 
That if I be dear to some one else, 
Then some one else may have much to fear ; 
But if I be dear to some one else, 
Then I should be to myself more dear.” 


To live for the highest good, we say; that was what 
Christ came to do,— to bear witness to the truth. Yes. To 
live for an idea, to die for an idea,—that is grand. But 
who ever died for an idea, save in the hope that persons 
were eventually to be benefited thereby? To bring about 
the reign of righteousness, we say, and the coming of the 
kingdom of God. But in whom, let us ask, shall the 
supreme law reign at last? ‘To whom shall the triumph of 
truth be finally assured, but to persons? And if to a final 
generation of persons, wherefore should that last generation 
be of more consequence than any that have perished in con- 
tributing to the result? No; it was for persons that Christ 
lived and died, even that the humblest of them all might 
attain unto eternal life. 

If, therefore, we know God in proportion as we know life, 
we know him best as he has revealed himself to us in Christ, 
as the loving heart of the universe. Realizing in himself 
that perfection of love for the best which we call holiness, 
he lives for its realization in all persons. He is a God who 
lives to quicken, to impart, to communicate; who lives, as 
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Christ did, that we may have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly. 

And with the revelation of such a God comes also the 
revelation of the other fundamental truths of religion,— the 
reality of communion in prayer and of personal immortality. 
For if communication is the very method of life, communion 
is the only method of its reception. And, again, if the 
supreme affection of life is an interest in the welfare of 
persons as of final importance, we are thereby assured of 
their permanent continuance. It is from the living interest 
of God in Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob that Christ inferred 
their immortal existence as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

A personal God, man’s personal communion with him, and 
personal immortality,—these are assured to us as revelations 
of life. Speculation may seek for something conceivable 
beyond this, some final impersonality, but falls thereby into 
a dead blankness. Let us be satisfied with the revelations 
of life. 

JAMEs C. PARSONS. 


THE PLACE AND WORK OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY. 


In the heart of the Sierras lies a mountain pool. From 
year to year, from age to age, the rain and dew, the 
melting snow on many a sunlit peak and shining crest, tend 
and feed its fulness. In fathomless clearness it rests. By 
day the lofty summits, by night the distant stars, are 
mirrored in its bosom. And as the wild deer standing on 
some jutting rock drinks his fill from its waters, he sees far 
down in the liquid depths another drinking upward toward 
him, and nods his head in friendly recognition, or shakes it 
in defiance. 

It is a picture of the clear deeps of eternal truth, when 
man, kneeling to slake the soul’s thirst, gazing with spiritual 
vision intent,sees mirrored the lineaments Divine, and bows 
in adoration before his God. Such is the mode and measure 
of all revelation, most characteristic and distinct in the rev- 
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elation through Jesus Christ. And that wild nature among 
the Sierras has its counterpart at every point in the higher 
realm of Nature and the spirit in man. 

From that mountain pool a rivulet flows, coursing down- 
ward, now lost in gloom, now flashing in light. Obeying 
still the law that called it forth and ever leads it on, it finds a 
devious way, patiently circling the obstructing crags,— leap- 
ing in sure confidence from the brink of the cliff before whose 
face it hangs and sways as a woven veil,— out from the moun- 
tain gorges emerging with one sure onward aim among the 
hollows of the hills,— along these in all their turnings, still on- 
onward and downward upon the plain, and through the plain 
to the river, with which at last, in union lost, it rolls to the 
waiting ocean. 

Everywhere it carries some enriching power, and as it 
flows its course is marked by the fresher growth it gives. 
The grass along its banks puts on a deeper green ; the shrubs 
and bushes crowd upon its edge; the trees stretch out their 
roots to draw refreshment from it; and even where it goes 
unseen, its way is known by the verdure it creates. 

But the hills around it are barren. The plain beyond its 
banks is dry and arid. Sand-waste and worthless sage bush 
are everywhere a little way fromits stream; much of the 
land remains as if the waters were not. 

So a life that has drawn inspiration from the spirit, a life 
filled and guided by truth, the religious life, may have its 
course in the world. 

Everywhere that it goes its way shall be marked with bless- 
ing. Love, trust, hope, spring up and grow by its side. 
Goodness, justice, mercy, more abound and flourish where- 
ever it comes; and help and comfort, consolation and cheer, 
make its place known, where itself is in obscurity. 

But the world above it and away from it may be barren 
and unfruitful asthe unwatered hills. Society about it may 
be filled with ignorance and vice, poverty and misery, and 
wrong and suffering in general may prevail. Human rela- 
tions and intercourse, human life in these, may be as a moral 
waste and spiritual desert on every hand. Much of the gen- 
eral life may be as if this life were not. 
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Men turn the course of the rivulet by the use of natural 
principles in the application of natural law. They lead it 
on higher places of the hills, and direct its flow over the 
plain. They store its overflow in seasons of fulness, and 
spread this in seasons of drouth. By their care in the use 
of the self-same stream, the waste places are redeemed, and 
the desert made to bear fruit. The hills grow covered with 
pastures, the plain becomes filled with grain-fields ; vineyards 
and orchards abound, and the miner gathers out of the sand 
his washings of gold. 

And Christian truth applied throughout society to every 
condition and relation of life, enlightening the principles 
and directing the practice of human beings together, order- 
ing the conduct and guiding the intercourse of men with one 
another, must remove the wrong and evil; must give order 
and peace, justice and fellowship, in human affairs. 

So, and only so, by the extension and application of truth, 
by its power and practice in the whole round of common 
relations and common action, can the ignorance, the poverty, 
the vice, the crime,—the manifold suffering and wretched- 
ness that darken the home and imperil the State,— cease to 
exist. And only so can that which is of the truth and 
from the truth,— justice and right, liberty and knowledge, 
all the conditions for the welfare of men,— prevail in the land, 
and be extended to all. 

Now the religious society is the natural instrument or 
agency for this extension and application. Its place in the 
world, under God, is for the accomplishment of this work ; 
and its own life, at last, depends on its preparing and be- 
ginning this life for the world. 

The founder of this society in Christendom, when he 
came up from the baptism in Jordan, and was led of the spirit 
into the wilderness, remained there forty days and forty 
nights, engrossed in devout contemplation and exercise of 
the spirit. Had he continued there, pursuing his devotions 
for the rest of his stay on the earth, he would have done just as 
thousands and tens of thousands have since done in his name, 
and have been called holy and sainted men for the doing ; 
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and so he might have satisfied the impulse of his mind to 
contemplation and the yearning of his soul for worship; he 
could perhaps have been chief of devout ascetics: but the 
medium and means of a new power in religion, the founder 
of a better order of society in the world, the Saviour of 
mankind, he would not have become. That depended on 
his coming forth among men, and applying in relations with 
them whatsoever he had gained in the desert, or God had 
given, or should give him, at any time. 

Still further: had he, on coming forth as he did, armed and 
strengthened from temptation, simply proclaimed his truth 
of the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of men, and the 
kingdom of heaven at hand, preaching this with more than 
the eloquence of the most eloquent preachers since, but, like 
many of these, preaching only, he might have gone the 
round of the cities of Judea, and had a tabernacle built 
especially for him in every one; he might have obtained a 
large following in each, and possibly stood in history as first 
of preachers for all time,— but he would have lacked one of 
the chief attractions that drew the multitude to him,— he 
would have failed to secure that personal and special grasp 
on the minds and hearts of men shown in his continuing 
power,— and he would have fallen far short of the wide and 
enduring work he achieved. Though his name might have 
stood above the names of Socrates and Plato on the roll of 
sages and teachers, it would still have been that of sage and 
teacher, and never the name of Saviour. 

It was before the Sermon on the Mount that “ Jesus went 
about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease among the people. And 
[so] his fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought 
unto him all sick people that were taken with divers dis- 
eases and torments, and those who were possessed with de- 
mons, and those who were lunatic, and those that had the 
palsy; and he healed them. And [following this] there 
followed him great multitudes of people from Galilee, and 
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Decapolis, and Jerusalem, and Judea, and from beyond Jor- 
dan.” 

And then it was that, “seeing the multitude, he went up 
into a mountain, and when he was set his disciples came 
unto him, and he opened his mouth and taught them.” 

His works preceded and prepared the occasion of his pub- 
lic speech. It was because his words were reinforced by 
his life with others, because men saw and felt this as well as 
heard his teaching, because his own living, charged with 
the spirit and the truth which preaching could only pro- 
claim, fell in with the general life, and touched it on every 
side at every point that he could plant his religion as a renew- 
ing power in the minds and hearts of men. So he has given, 
even while he illustrated in himself, a force that is able to 
conquer the world. 

As instrument, avenue, and application of this force, 
the religious society exists. By the name it assumes, by the 
examples it quotes, by the principles it proclaims, it is bound 
to the adoption, use, and extension of this power, as the 
purpose of its existence and the condition of its continuance. 

Its object and its action herein are identical with that re- 
demption and reorganization of society, through the truth, 
which has been stated. It isset to renew in itself, and as far 
as may be beyond itself, the life of the world; but certainly 
not beyond itself until first in itself. 

Human life, whether more or less manifold, is certainly 
twofold. There is the individual life and the general life ; 
the life of man and the life of mankind. Both belong to 
the life of the world. 

Without attempting analysis of either, which is perhaps 
the last achievement of the human mind, it is manifest that 
both exist; for both are manifest. We speak of an inner and 
an outer life, and we know whereof we speak. The outer life 
of each is his part in the general life, his portion of the life 
of mankind. This his inner life must inspire and create ; 
but it must be in modes and forms furnished without,— ex- 
perienced and shaped and adapted in these. The outer is 
social, the inner individual,— while yet the individual and 
the social coexist and run together. 
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The union of these two lives or forms of life is close and 
complex. Certainly the outer comes from the inner; social 
life from individual life. As certainly the outer reacts on 
the inner. If individuals create society, society moulds and 
shapes the individual. The babe born in a palace is born 
with the same nature, the same powers and faculties, as the 
babe born in a hovel. But their whole lives will be differ- 
ent, as surely as there are a palace and a hovel. It is safe 
to say that the life of Jesus could not have been produced in 
a society of savage heathen. It is plain that its reproduction 
in the individual cannot but be aided by the conformation 
of society to its principles and spirit. 


“For I count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child.” 


And all the same if the gray barbarian be a Christian con- 
vert, while the Christian child is born in a Christianized com- 
munity. 

The Christian life must grow social or the social life be- 
come Christian before the world can be redeemed. No 
number of isolated sages, saints, prophets, scattered over 
the earth and through the ages, can create or constitute a 
regenerated society, a holy condition of mankind. No num- 
ber of converts to the truth, much less to error, living in 
seclusion or apart from others, or together in social relations 
false or imperfect, can inaugurate the kingdom of heaven 
among men. 

Let it not be denied that the fourteen hundred and odd 
millions of souls on the earth, every one made regenerate in 
heart and life, every one filled and guided by Christian truth, 
would constitute a society in which the glories of the perfect 
condition of the world might at length be realized. Then 
might indeed be seen the model community, the ideal State. 
This has undoubtedly been the faith of the Church hitherto. 
Towards this the Church has labored and still labors, each 
several portion in its separate way, often each several worker 
in his especial manner. The immediate purpose of all alike 
has been to bring the individual, and as many individuals as 
possible, to accept the proffered enlightenment and attain 
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the promised condition,— the ultimate aim of all alike to fill 
the world with the truth proclaimed and the practice en- 
joined. And the largeness of the task does not seem gen- 
erally to dampen the zeal nor discourage the hope of those 
who undertake it. 

But whatever be the glories of that distant consummation, 
whatever the transcendent realities of that waiting time, 
whether or not conceivable now in detail or even in outline, 
this is certain,— that nothing shall be attained or shall exist 
therein, save that which is founded in the principles and 
powers of human nature, and conformed to the laws of human 
being and action, with which God fills the world from the 
beginning, to-day, and forever. 

No matter what the inspiration that shall furnish every 
soul, no matter what the light that shall flood every mind, 
the social relations and social action of human beings can- 
not rise above the social nature out of which they come, nor 
reach beyond the social laws implanted in the constitution 
of that nature. 

So that society in the perfect kingdom of heaven on earth 
shall simply be perfectly adjusted to the social nature, and 
ruled in proper social relations by perfect social laws. 

It would seem, then, that whatever clearness of vision or 
distinctness of apprehension exists in regard to the relations, 
modes, forms, of a millennial state, may have place and ac- 
tion in the reconstruction. of society to-day. And possibly 
more than this: whatever the most patient investigation and 
profoundest thinking have reached in the domain of social 
science as applicable to any improvement in the general social 
condition is susceptible of application here and now. And 
such application is application of God’s law, and so obedi- 
ence to God’s commands, and prepares for the highest that 
God prepares. 

To this application, then, the religious society appears 
bound. For any collection or number of persons sufficient 
to fill the circle of ordinary human relations, and apply and 
exhibit the forms of ordinary human intercourse, is large 
enough to institute among themselves the highest and best 
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modes in which human beings can dwell together. They 
are always sufficient at least to study these, and apply and 
test them so far as discovered and understood. 

Furthermore, society at large is forever constituted from 
society in small. The family is the germ of the nation. 
And unions of persons and families in relations and inter- 
course natural to their union spread relations and inter- 
course throughout mankind. The elements and the begin- 
ning of universal society may be found and made in every 
Christian society. 

Suppose now, for comparison and illustration, that ever 
since the days of Jesus every society founded in his name 
had made it the aim and end of organization to find and ap- 
ply the perfect laws of human organization; to adjust every 
relation, and conduct all intercourse, on the principles and 
by the methods of social life divinely provided in the nature 
of man, and certainly enforced by the spirit and teaching of 
the Master. Suppose thus one continued and consistent ef- 
fort by Christian society for eighteen hundred years to form- 
ulate in itself the perfect society. 

Would such a course have been anything more than simple 
fidelity to the truth? Would it not have been that which, 
in whatever measure and at whatever time it may occur, is 
at last the only way for the proper test and complete fulfil- 
ment of the religion of Jesus? Would not the course of his- 
tory through these eighteen hundred years, and the condition 
of the world to-day, have been more for the welfare of man 
and the service of God? And will not all growth or prog- 
ress toward the kingdom of heaven on earth, without such 
study and trial, be but the incidental application and institu- 
tion among men of precisely these modes and forms of social 
life ? 

It does seem worth while to consider whether the materials 
of that glorified state for which religious people look and 
wait may not exist here and now in other forms than ascen- 
sion robes prepared for believers, — and perchance requiring 
other hands than of seamstress and mantua-maker who con- 
struct advent garments. This sort of preparation, growing 
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directly out of past teaching, may indeed be better than 
none, and yet some other be better than this. But the gar- 
ments in which the race must ascend, for many a long day 
yet, shall be, if not stained with blood, yet soiled with sweat 
and grimed with dust. 

But its way may be shortened and its ascent helped, if 
every religious society in Christendom seek to construct itself 
a perfect society, —aye, if one religious society seek to do 
this. 

Does this involve a new departure for the religious soci- 
ety? Perhaps a new departure is just what religious socie- 
ties most need to make. This may be that which the world 
is most urgently pressing upon them. It may be the condi- 
tion of their own continuance, and so, at least, their tem- 
poral salvation. For nigh two thousand years the Church in 
its attitude toward social change and reconstruction has 
floated on the current of events, or been content to sit beside 
the stream and see them go by. Its ruling idea has been to 
care for the sonls of men; to rescue these from spiritual 
darkness, andl save from devouring hell,—to provide and 
secure for them a heaven hereafter. 

Guided by this idea, its policy and practice have been to 
make converts and keep them, to root out errors of religious 
doctrine and implant approved religious belief, to crucify the 
carnal and exalt the spiritual part in man. In these ways 
and in every way it has sought to put this world under foot, 
thereby to provide and therefor procure bliss in another. 

In nigh two thousand years enough of this may have been 
done to at least prepare for something else. 

All along these years, and more than ever now, out of so- 
ciety as distinguished from the Church, and in the Church but 
independent of it, have sprung up and grown associations, 
unions, brotherhoods, of every name and sort, but having the 
one common object in some way to correct the relations and 
improve the condition of those portions of society which 
these especially regard or represent. Reforms of every name 
and nature have been attempted. Every department of hu- 
man action, every phase of human life, has engaged the at- 
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tention and enlisted the efforts of those who have sought for 
improvement. 

These movements, so far as human aspiration and human 
action can, point to attainable good for man. And while 
they do this, they show the fitness of the time to consider 
this good, and often the readiness of men to achieve it. 

To those who consider these they inevitably suggest the 
inquiry, What if human society were made association, union, 
brotherhood, involving and applying the functions of all asso- 
ciations, unions, brotherhoods, that lawfully belong to man as 
man? 

And the question recurs, What if every Christian society 
were now to make this condition of society the aim and end 
of its action? What if each Christian society were striving 
now to find the way and then the methods for this in itself? 

The time seems opportune for such application, the chosen 
place just where we are. Let what will befall the Jews, we 
are called to inherit here the promised land. But the city 
of God for us will not descend bodily out of heaven; it must 
be builded up from earth with toil of brain and hands. 

The time is opportune, the place chosen, when and where 
the providence of God in the course of history has brought 
the peopie into prominence as the source of power, and made 
them origin of government, and agents in control. The 
changes that have led to this inevitably prepare the change 
that shall render the Church adjunct and agent of the people 
for social ends, and make its whole policy and practice di- 
rectly subserve and forward social improvement. 

The fundamental principle on which this should proceed, 
which indeed compels this procedure, was assumed at the 
outset in Christian organization, as at the very first it in- 
spired and impelled Christian effort. 

That principle is, that religion covers all the concerns of 
life, that every human action, interest, and institution is its 
subject, to be inspired, regulated, governed, and directed by 
it. And this is but immediate as it is final application of 
the truth that religion is life, and seeks to become the life of 
God in the life of the world. 
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But this principle, in the days of despotic government, un- 
der direction of ideas which created that government, gave 
the world the Roman Church as a spiritual despotism. In 
the day and land of republican government, it logically in- 
stitutes the spiritual democracy, and requires the social or- 
der conformed to truth and freedom in the light of the spirit. 

The outcome of Protestantism must be, not only to protest, 
but to build with and for the people larger and better than 
the building from which it has gone out, against the design 
of which it protests. 

Sufficient preparation for this has already been made. 
The spirit that, before Protestantism, inspired the protest 
against spiritual despotism has more and more given to all 
thought a practical, human direction, turning it more and 
more to the service of the people in enlarging liberty, in 
promoting intelligence, in improving the general condition. 

More and more, the test of worth and worthiness in every 
subject that engages the human mind, and every interest that 
employs human action, is the value of results as these are 
connected with human welfare. 

Religion cannot escape, and should not shun the applica- 
tion of this test to itself. 

But religion alone is fitted to found and direct this move- 
ment in a purpose broad enough to include the whole range 
of human relations and human action. For religion alone is 
fundamental enough and broad enough to gather, subordi- 
nate, and adjust all departments of thought and all forms of 
activity in harmony with truth and accord with right. The 
religious society is and must remain the social unit for this 
administration. 

Just what the larger form and more various methods are to 
be in which the religious society shall carry on the work of 
reconstructing society, it is, perhaps, impossible at present to 
indicate fully. But the starting-point surely is to recognize 
its work and apply itself to this. 

And it is quite as much a question now whether social 
science is for society, as whether its investigations shall be 
inspired and even enlarged, and its results applied as well as 
increased, by religion. 
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While the condition and circumstances of each society must 
always determine the methods and modes of its own action, 
something may be seen in a general way of the nature of the 
task, and the proper arrangements for its fulfilment. 

For the whole of social life falls necessarily into some 
number of departments which originate in the constitution 
of man’s nature, and provide the kind and extent of his ac- 
tion. Certainly there is not only a spiritual, but also a phys- 
ical and intellectual, and a social part in him. 

If each one of these has its outcome in his life, then even 
upon this division may begin the divisions in which the re- 
ligious society shall construct its arrangements and order its 
practice. And its methods in each may surely become such 
as are fitted to the requirements of right action in each. But 
the law for this is in the nature and condition of man as well 
as the revelation from God. 

In so simple a scheme as this, the work of the religious 
society involves — 

1st. The study and adjustment of the relations and action 
in society that arise from the need and right tc subsist. 2d. 
The study and adjustment of the relations and action in so- 
ciety that arise from the need and duty of mental improve- 
ment. 3d. The study and adjustment of the relations and 
action in society that arise from the need and desire of social 
intercourse. 4th. The study and adjustment of the relations 
and action in society that arise from the need and aspiration 
for spiritual development. 

In all these things lies the work of religion. In each of 
these departments its office is as natural, as necessary, and as 
sacred as in that of formal worship. They are all included, 
whether recognized or not, in every religious society. And 
the whole of society may be covered by these. For they 
arise from the action of man’s physical, intellectual, social, 
and spiritual nature, and are inseparable from the life of 
mankind. They may be found to include subjects and inter- 
ests that have not hitherto had place as matters of religous - 
concern, or that have received but incidental attention in the 
religious society. 

5 
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The first of these divisions does indeed include material in- 
terests and economic concerns. But if it be the work of the 
Church to convert men from cannibalism, then the Church 
may well see to it that they in no way prey upon one another. 
And this implies the treatment of such subjects as labor and 
property, service and reward, poverty and wealth, in all their 
forms and relations. It involves the revision in these of 
ways and methods perhaps founded in selfishness, and pro- 
ductive of injustice. It requires in the religious society the 
establishment of ways and methods founded in right and ac- 
cordant with righteousness in all matters connected with the 
physical subsistence and welfare of men in society. 

The second of these divisions does indeed include what- 
ever social action can be taken for mental improvement. It 
involves all that human beings ought to do in connection with 
one another for the cultivation of thought and the increase 
of knowledge. 

The third of these divisions does, indeed, include the regu- 
lation of social intercourse and the conduct of social inter- 
change, with reference to natural fitness and right purpose. 
It involves the institution and practice of ways and modes 
intended and adapted to develop and strengthen regard for 
what is manly in man and womanly in woman; what is hu- 
mane, gentle, and noble in all. 

The fourth of these divisions is the present recognized 
function of spiritual culture and exercise, but widened, deep- 
ened, made constant and general, in connection with all con- 
cerns and actions of all departments of living. 

If the preceding part of this article were more brief, as 
perhaps it well might have been, it might be desirable here 
to further elaborate these divisions and consider them more in 
detail. But the general principle of the larger sphere and 
more varied functions of the religious society does not depend 
on the completeness or accuracy of the allotment now pre- 
sented. And this article is addressed to those who are able 
to consider the subject fully for themselves. 

It is certain that some things presented herein are being 
discussed. Matters of social concern which require all the 
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light, the faith, the hope, of the religion of Jesus, to treat 
safely, are handled in ignorance, passion, selfishness, and fear, 
at the imminent peril of those engaged, and of others. Chil- 
dren (of this world) are playing with edge tools. If they 
shall be skilful enough to construct society in an order that 
shall heal or diminish its evils, while religion stands by its 
altars and waits, their skill will have been shown to be better 
than religion for the world. Between the two the world 
may well enough choose the better. 

It is possible that in this work the religious society might 
win to itself elements that have been separated from it, and 
find itself reinforced by interests that have seemed opposed 
to it. Not all the concerns of man are purely theological, 
nor yet ecclesiastical; yet God watches over them all. Per- 
haps the religious society can do no better than try in its 
own place to include and provide for and watch over all. 

One thing is not in its special charge,— the fountain of 
truth. That is in God, and eternal in him. The rain and 
dew of heaven, the sunlit snow on the mountains, will fail, 
and the fathomless pool in the Sierras run dry, before he will 
cease to pour his truth in the world, and inspire and en- 
lighten the soul. 

But it is for men, and especially for those that own him, 
to apply his truth to life. 

If this, in such work and ways as here proposed, should 
assimilate the religious society to society in general, the 
change might be found at last quite as much in the latter as 
in the former. It can scarcely fail to bring religious societies 
together. Even if the religious society should finally merge 
in universal society, this might be well; if so universal so- 
ciety were made religious. For so religion might be carried 
into all the world, and its gospel to every creature. 

CHARLES T. CANFIELD. 
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THREE STAGES OF LIBERAL PROGRESS. 


There is a curious parallel between the religious and the 
commercial condition of our age. For some time past, in all 
branches of business, the greatest uncertainty has prevailed. 
Men have alternated, according to their individual circum- 
stances, between hope and fear. One would predict a speedy 
revival of trade. Another would make out as good a case for 
still further depression. The wisest merchants have been 
slowest to hazard prophecies. Perhaps there has never been 
a time when it was more difficult to tell how things would 
turn. The causes operating are gigantic and world-wide. The 
changes come fast. New inventions of peace and war, new 
social and political complications, constantly threaten to 
alter the values of all the safest investments. In the midst 
of all this prevailing uncertainty, the only thing of which one 
could feel sure was, that as long as man lived on the planet 
business would endure. In some way or another, with 
methods new or old, after more or less depression, com- 
mercial ability would sooner or later command value, 
industry and capital would find means to join hands in 
work. I would rather not say that men knew this; they 
certainly could not demonstrate it. I would prefer to say 
that they had faith in it. 

You will hear everywhere the same sort of talk in relig- 
ious circles. Special pleading can make out a fair case for 
or against probably every religious institution which exists 
in the world. Mohammedanism,— any one can show that it 
is dying; on the other hand, we all know of its recent im- 
mense conquests in India. The Catholic Church,—some of 
us were shown when we were children how we should live 
to see this great scarlet woman dead and buried, and now 
Mr. Mallock foresees in her the mother of the world’s future 
faith. Which is really true of her,—that she never was so 
strong or never was so weak as to-day. 

Protestantism,— but only lately one of her own children, 
preaching in a prominent church of New York city, has pub- 
lished the account of her failure. Is there a sect into which 
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Protestantism is broken, some of whose adherents do not 
hold it to be the “coming Church” of Christendom, and 
others of whom, quite as clear-headed, are not already 
lamenting its golden past? Take any particular denomina- 
tion,— the Episcopalian or the Presbyterian,—and see for a 
moment the wide range of belief which it shelters, or the 
broad play of meaning which it gives to its articles and 
creeds. Think of a Dean Stanley and a prophetic convention 
visiting the same city almost at one time! Could anything 
be more confusing than the religious situation of our times! 
Who is wise enough to predict the issue of these things? 
Who shall tell us whether we have entered upon a time of 
increase of religious prosperity, as some claim, or on such an 
era of religious decline as the world has never yet seen? 
For you can make out a case either way; you can mass facts 
and figures to support either side; and the causes at work 
are so vast and so subtle that no one shall be able to dis- 
prove either set of conclusions ; people will be left to accept 
whichever their prepossessions happen to favor. 

And yet under all this uncertainty, you can still hold, as 
we saw a moment since in the sphere of business, that as 
long as man shall exist, religion in some shape, with more or 
less of temporary depression, shall also exist. I do not say 
that we know this, or that we can demonstrate it, but, as I 
shall afterwards take pains to show, that we are all somehow 
inclined to believe it. 

Among the religious forces obviously at work to-day, 
there is one which is perhaps best known as the liberal 
movement. Though, so far as we are concerned here in the 
United States, certain small denominations, like the Unita- 
rian, the Universalist, and others, serve to give it bodily 
representation, it has always been more truly a movement 
than an organization. You could no more measure its 
strength by counting its churches than you could measure 
the magnetic currents that travel the earth by counting the 
telegraph posts between New York and Boston. 

There is naturally a good deal of interest, both among 
the friends and the opposers of this movement in watch- 
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ing its course,—at one moment hastily shouting its pean 
of victory, at the next proclaiming its decay. It is 
plain that the future of religion is at least somewhat 
dependent upon it. According as it is strong or weak, 
according to the intensity of its action, according to the 
direction which it takes, whether destructive or conservative, 
the immediate future of religion must depend, and the whole 
future religious history of the world must be influenced. I 
wish in this paper to consider the tendency which this 
liberal movement seems to ve taking. I shall distinguish 
three general stages of manifestation through which it ap- 
pears to run. I do not mean that any individual or any one 
church would necessarily pass through each of these stages, 
but merely the fact that there may be traced in general 
three successive types of liberal progress. 

The first of these is the combative, the polemical, the 
proselyting. When the mind receives any new idea or fresh 
thought, we are instinctively fond of sharing it with others. 
This is peculiarly the case with new religious ideas. There 
is a fascination about them. Besides, it always happens that 
these ideas meet opposition and counter argument. What 
delight it is then to try your intellectual strength in discus- 
sion! What sport, if you cannot find real men to oppose, to 
raise men of straw on which to practise! 

The more untried the new thought is, the less secure one 
is of its truth; the more acute and recondite the processes of 
reasoning, the greater the zeal in attack and defence. .Who 
has not observed how oddly almost every new party which 
rises in the world of thought is made up? Its adherents 
are not only the lovers of pure truth, the clear-eyed seers 
and prophets,—they are inevitably also the disaffected, the 
shallow, the disputatious, the narrow-minded, and the con- 
ceited. These last contribute name and reputation to each 
new Adullam’s Cave. 

Perhaps the rise of Unitarianism in New England may be 
considered as remarkably free from this coarser element. 
The broader thought had already long been leavening the 
churches. The men who represented it were men of culture 
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and education and real piety. Indeed, there was not so 
much the separation of a new sect as the division of the old 
Puritanism into two parties, each of which claimed to have 
inherited the best spirit of the past. And yet it was neces- 
sarily an era of controversy. There was often no little 
bitterness of feeling. Families and neighborhoods were 
sometimes painfully divided. Both parties were sure of 
their authority ; they had an idea, either by the Bible or by 
the absolute reason or by the sure intuitions, that they could 
secure infallible knowledge. Both sides laid stress on their 
power of argument and their ready and ingenious citation 
of proof texts. The war of words was none the less vigorous 
because neither party at first clearly saw the issue on which 
they separated. 

Even down to the present there may be detected, on both 
sides, a certain relish for that sort of preaching which shall 
show up and overthrow an absent opponent. The fact 
is, if a man happens to be born or reared with a narrow 
spirit, it takes a good deal more than advanced opinions to 
make his spirit generous. However he changes his views, 
he is apt to carry the same sort of spirit, whether intolerant 
or liberal, with which he had started. 

So much for the first stage in liberal progress. Human 
nature would not be what it is, if it were possible to avoid 
this period of argument, discussion, and excitement. The 
second stage which naturally follows is that of indifferentism. 
There comes a reaction from the eagerness, the zeal, and the 
strain of the earlier experience. The new thoughts have at 
last become familiar and commonplace. The novelty of the 
arguments is worn off. Opponents have been beaten, or at 
least thought to be beaten, so often that one is tired of easy 
victory. Years pass by, and things still continue very much 
the same as before the new thoughts came. You are some- 
what disappointed. You thought your higher ideas would 
convert the world. On the contrary, people continue to 
wonder at them as strange or peculiar. The proportion of 
people who care for such thoughts sufficiently even to op- 
pose them is smaller than you had supposed. Possibly you 
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are not specially happier or better yourself than your neigh- 
bors who hold the old beliefs. Meanwhile, new notions and 
isms already pass to the front, and threaten the respectability 
of the liberal name. After all, you begin mildly to wonder, 
does it make any particular difference what people believe ? 
Can one be sure enough what truth is to care intensely for 
any species of thought? and is not the world’s thought 
moving fast enough now, without our trying to hasten its 
march? Or perhaps, indeed, you follow and take in the 
whole sweep of negative and so-called radical criticism, till 
the same question rises as before, What good is it to think ? 

Whether consciously or not, these feelings have swayed 
the conduct of the liberal churches. Ready and generous 
in all works of philanthropy, holding a high standard 
of purity and integrity,— notwithstanding, who can deny 
that the easy-going, laissez-faire spirit which pervades the 
age — which always hangs about comfort, refinement, and 
freethought— has possessed these churches even more 
readily and generally than it has entered others of a closer 
and narrower organization? Moreover, the sectarian sep- 
aration to which I have referred, which occurred in the 
early part of the century, inevitable as it may have been, 
was sure to do harm on both sides. In certain respects, 
it was a sort of divorce between religion and morality. 
I mean to say, one side tended to exaggerate the value 
of special religious experience, and actually preached the 
uselessness of morality in a fashion that ought to have 
turned the bones of the fathers in their graves; while the 
liberal party, strong in the stanch morality which they in- 
herited, somewhat hard-headed in temperament and suspi- 
cious of form and emotion, easily neglected the special 
culture of the religious side of their nature, and even ques- 
tioned the need of such culture. 

As matter of fact, the liberal churches have not been 
particularly prosperous during the past generation. They 
have not multiplied with the growth of the population. 
Liberal thought goes everywhere, but the so-called liberal 
churches, important as they were at the start, are now only 
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one channel for its communication. Many of them barely 
sustain life. In a large number of them, the Sunday congre- 
gation is merely a handful of people; the Sunday-schools 
are not generally full or very satisfactory; few of the chil- 
dren attend church; the ministry is largely recruited from 
other denominations. Neither is the average preaching 
remarkably able, learned, or inspiring. Unfriendly critics 
are able to make out rather a damaging argument against 
the liberal churches. Their friends wonder sometimes who 
will support them after a generation or two more of the old 
traditions have passed away. 

But thisis not all. There isa great body of liberal people 
scattered through all the so-called evangelical churches,—peo- 
ple who do not really believe the old creeds, and who, without 
changing their name or church, are at heart and in thought 
all that the older Unitarians or Universalists contended for. 
But you will see among these people the same indifferentism 
which has touched the liberal organizations. Few of them 
care much for their freethought. It never cost them 
much.effort. It is in the air, and came to them. They will 
prefer to hear it at church, but it does not trouble them 
specially to hear its opposite. They would stay at home 
from church altogether, sooner than contribute to support a 
liberal form of religion. In short, there is little earnestness 
among them. 

I might easily go one step farther, and maintain that you 
will find this indifferentism everywhere. It tends to par- 
alyze the mission work of the evangelical churches. It has 
thrown off the yoke of the —Thus saith the Lord, in the 
observance of Sunday, and in the obligation of church 
attendance, if not in other more practical points. With cer- 
tain splendid exceptions, it preaches a half-hearted gospel 
to thin and drowsy congregations. It repeats the creeds, 
and even believes them; but it does not care much about 
them. It encourages the spasmodic efforts of revivalists, but 
it shrewdly suspects their value. The eager force of an 
Edwards or Emmons, whose Calvinism should bind the 
world; the zeal of a Wesley or Whitfield, to convert the 
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nations,— this earlier spirit, intense, aggressive, and com- 
bative, has passed very largely into an easy-going stage of 
indifferentism, which owns no sharp distinctions in creeds 
or conduct, which does not want to be burdened with doc- 
trines, which wants conversions, if any longer important, 
made easy. 

It might be shown, by way of illustration, how much 
of the ablest thought of our nation has passed through 
this stage with relation to politics. The old notion that we 
had secured in America a perfect system of government 
is fading away. The loss of the early unqualified faith in 
republicanism has shown itself in a frequent neglect of 
political duties. It is in just this way I mean that the shak- 
ing of the popular faith in all the old supposed certainties 
of religion has shown itself in an apparent neglect of 
religion itself. The fact is, indifferentism is a stage of being 
through which every human thought, religious or otherwise, 
orthodox or heretical, is likely to pass,—a state of mind when 
the question wearily comes, What is the good of it all? 

It might be thought now that the next stage would be 
negative and destructive. But we have already shown that 
this is an earlier phase of thought. To care for what is not, 
and to love to destroy,— this is near where thought begins. 
The mind that has worked its way through this first stage 
of combativeness, that has had its fill of fighting and argu- 
ment, that has already begun to ask the sad questions, 
What is truth? and, What difference does it make? is never 
again going to put itself to the trouble of mere useless nega- 
tion and destruction. With any logical mind, the motive 
for negation dies out after a while. 

But there are two issues out of this second stage. One is 
intellectual death, when the mind ceases to care or to work 
in a universe whose enigma has been given over as hopeless ; 
when the soul gazes about in a hardened unconcern over the 
old problems for which it once had its ready solution. The 
other issue is that of which I wish to speak in the rest of 
this paper. It is a positive faith. The Romanists claim that 
freethought ends where it began,—in the Church. There is 
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this degree of truth in their claim,— that freethought, begin- 
ning with doubt, returns to faith in the end. A healthy 
mind can no more rest in indifferentism than a healthy body 
can let itself starve. How many men have tried the experi- 
ment; have lost out of their souls the glow of the early 
enthusiasm, whether of affirmation or denial; have had 
their old certainty shaken away from beneath them; have 
entered into, and lived for a while in, the gloom of hopeless 
indifferentism, and have written over the closed book of 
their philosophy the sad words of the ancient doubter: 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” But as sure as they had 
the stuff of a man, some hunger pressed within them, certain 
great common needs rested on them and on others; above all, 
the moral life in them demanded some culture and nourish- 
ment,— and one and another of them have come, as though 
by a life instinct, into some sort of positive faith. 

Let me clear this idea of the haze of any theological lan- 
guage. At the basis of all vigorous, or happy, or useful 
human life, when you look closely, you will find some sort 
of a working theory by which, whether recognized or not, 
such life proceeds,— as, for instance, that it is worth while 
to live; that the world is a unity; that right and happiness 
are one in the end; that our instincts in general are trust- 
worthy. There cannot a sentence of this be demonstrated ; 
and yet we trust it or have faith that it is so. This sort of 
faith runs naturally into religion. It is all akin with the 
idea that some great power causes and governs our lives; 
that they all work together towards good. It is all akin 
with the idea of duty and truth; with the sentiments of 
love, and loyalty, and hope. In some form or other, all 
these things are woven together. They take more or less 
definiteness of outline, and they constitute what I have 
called a working theory of life. Faith means to trust them 
as valid, and order life accordingly. I call it faith, simply 
because it is something short of knowledge or absolute dem- 
onstration. 

It is faith, for instance, when science predicts the next 
eclipse. As Prof. Everett very well suggests in his little 
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book on the Science of Thought, it is pure trust, and never 
knowledge, by which we believe that Nature will continue 
to behave in the future as in the past. 

It is likewise faith in the same general working theory 
when a man risks his life for his honor. It is faith when he 
spends his fortune in any great cause, as of freedom or 
truth. It is the same kind of faith when he thinks of this 
great Unseen Power as in some way paternal and friendly, or 
when he hopes for fuller life to come. He cannot demon- 
strate these things. He only trusts for them. Instincts in 
his nature point to them. They go together more or less 
necessarily in making his working theory of life. I want 
you to notice that, regarded in this broad sense, nothing has 
ever been discovered, or can be conceived of as discoverable, 
which could disprove this working theory on which religious 
faith and scientific faith alike proceed. 

You might, indeed, assume another working theory, as, 
for instance, the pessimist,— that this world was a cheat, that 
life was an evil, that its upshot was suffering. And a case 
might be easily urged for the second, as against the first. 
Nevertheless, most men believe in the first, and feel that it 
holds closer to facts and truth than the rival philosophy. 
Here, then, is this general working theory which simply 
trusts in the world and its laws; in the wisdom, the right- 
eousness, and the love which are shrouded behind them. 
Even those who claim a pessimist philosophy are apt to 
trust this theory for their actual practice. Life seems to be 
hardly possible otherwise. 

On this general working theory as a reasonable basis, 
various superstructures are raised,— the different systems of 
religion and codes of morals. The Roman Catholic, for 
example, adds the massive and elaborate temple of the papal 
hierarchy. This huge system is the form which his working 
theory of life takes. If he is candid, he knows perfectly 
well that his system is only a working theory. In various 
particulars, it rests upon assumptions which may or may not 
be valid. So far as it is an argument, it holds in itself links 
which are confessedly insecure. He is obliged, therefore, to 
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trust it as, on the whole, more or less probable. Not long 
ago, in a talk with a very intelligent Roman Catholic,— a 
convert from Protestantism,—I asked the very question 
involved here, and the reply was the same as I have illus- 
trated,—that among the various possible working theories of 
life the Roman Catholic seemed, on the whole, the most 
probably true. The believer accordingly trusts it and acts 
by it. We reject it, on the contrary, not because we know 
any absolute refutation of it; there may be one chance in 
one hundred or one thousand that it is true. But we reject 
it because, in various respects, it seems incongruous with 
itself, with the unity of the world, and with facts, and 
therefore immensely improbable. 

The evangelical Protestants also build their various de- 
nominational superstructures, “Calvinist, Calvinistic, Calvin- 
istical, Calvinisticalish,” as Prof. Park said, Methodist, or 
otherwise. They present so many different types of work- 
ing theories. But who of them all can demonstrate his sys- 
tem?. He simply believes in it as more or less probable. 
Indeed, one needs no special training in theology to find the 
doubtful links in the evangelical argument. The cardinal 
point of the infallibility of the Bible, without which every 
evangelical system is necessarily afloat, is confessedly far- 
ther from proof to-day than ever it was. Whoever rests on 
it rests on a more or less probable or improbable assumption. 
Every intelligent Protestant knows this is so. How many of 
us were interested a winter ago in seeing what that was new 
and cogent Mr. Cook might be able to say in support of the 
evangelical system! How ready we were, waiting in vain 
for his supposed irrefutable logic of certainty ! 

And yet the strongest defence that ever can be made of 
evangelicalism and the hardest to answer is simply to plead 
“that it is a working theory of existence. Granted there are 
difficulties with it beyond human understanding, notwith- 
standing it serves as a whole for the best working theory that 
we know,”— what answer can you make to that? All that 
you can say is that the system which seems to its adherents 
so divine seems to you equally self-destructive and improb- 
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able. Notwithstanding, who shall be so bold as to say that 
there is no chance whatever that evangelicalism may turn out 
to be near the truth? 

So, the religious faith of each one of us is confessedly 
the form which our working theory of life takes. So far as we 
argue about it, we simply show its apparent greater simplic- 
ity, unity, and ageement with facts. Among the various 
working theories possible, we have come to choose this, ° 
whatever it is, as on the whole the most probable. 

I would call to your notice, in passing, that, among all of 
these theories, whatever in one of them genuinely helps or 
comforts men will be apt to be found in some form or other 
in all of them. Why we object to certain of them as bad or 
hurtful, is that the life which once pervaded them has been 
overgrown with incrustations. And yet I see more under 
them all that is common than I see which separates them. 
I have wished to make my meaning on this profound and 
important point perfectly plain. Here Christianity has been 
in the world, not to speak of other religions, for more than 
eighteen centuries. Various sects have risen and fallen. 
The Christian Church has run through various phases of life. 
All sorts of questions have been raised and discussed, often 
with the utmost ability ; and as matter of fact, the only thing 
which comes near being settled to-day is that nothing has 
yet been absolutely settled, of all the matters in dispute. In 
other words, that no certain or absolute knowledge has been 
given the world in religion, any more than in politics or in 
art. This point would, indeed, seem somewhat near being 
allowed as a fact of experience. I am therefore obliged to 
call the various systems of religion so many working theories 
or experiments or approximations towards the satisfaction of 
great common needs and instincts, of whose object and gen- 
eral direction we simply find reason to trust. 

Let no one misunderstand me, however, and be alarmed 
by what has been said. There is the same basis, adequate 
enough, if not absolute, in religion as there is in every other 
department of life. If we are able to work our way satisfac- 
torily, resting on the double foundation of trust and experi- 
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ence, in our conduct of business, of politics, or of science, 
there is firm ground also in experience and trust for religion, 
though we give up the claim, as we have long ago given it 
up everywhere else, to infallible direction and absolute cer- 
tainty. 

I have said enoagh, now, to illustrate the turn which the 
liberal movement seems to be taking. Beginning with dog- 
matic controversy and supposed assurance of argument and 
authority, either of the Bible, or the Church, or the intuitions, 
or the reason; then, disappointed and wearied, passing 
through its stage of indifference, — the life-instinct rouses 
itself and turns to some positive basis of conduct. 

This is the stage of faith. The mind no longer pretends 
to absolute knowledge. It has had too much experience 
for that, but, driven by what I like to call a divine necessity, 
it sees more reason to trust in some form of religion than to 
live without faith at all. 

This is a very critical state to be in. It is sometimes the 
case that one’s prepossessions carry him into one of the evan- 
gelical systems. You will hear men tell you, for instance, that 
they had made up their minds to stop thinking and go blind- 
fold. It is in this mood that some men make a leap, as they 
think, for their lives, and pass into the Roman communion. 
It is in the same mood that others come to rest in the broad 
faith of what, for want of a better name, we call liberal relig- 
ion. 

Let me describe briefly, now, the characteristics of this lib- 
eral position. In the first place, it swings clear of all dogma- 
tism. More or less has been said lately of the new theology. 
I wonder who has found out exactly what it is. How many 
have complained of its vagueness! The factis, this theology 
is no longer a thing of definitions, neither is it in any sense 
asystem. You need not read many books to understand it. 
We freely grant that we only know approximately of the 
conditions, the laws, and the tendencies of life. But we see 
certain general directions of truth. We call God our Father, 
or we pray to him as though to a person. But these words 
are confessedly inadequate. They are only a reaching- 
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out after the great power which we simply trust as sustaining 
us. We hope towards the life to come. We cannot pretend 
to describe it. Most of us call ourselves Christians. It is 
because the name of Christ and the life of Christ seem to 
us to express better than anything else this simple working 
theory of life to which we have committed ourselves. We 
do not use these terms as exclusive of any who, under what- 
ever other forms of words, hold the same faith in the world, 
in its laws and its ruling power, believe with us in the higher 
meaning of life, or hope with us towards fuller life to come. 
Does anywhere any soul live for and believe in good? Our 
theology holds him a brother. 

It follows that this new liberal position is tolerant. As 
we have seen, liberty is not necessarily tolerant. There has 
been no closer sect than the name of freethought has often 
gathered. None have been more bitterly sure that they 
were right and all others were wrong. The orthodox party 
themselves have hardly laid greater stress on the importance 
of correct doctrines. None have been further off from that 
only true scepticism which admits truth under error, which 
has its eyes wide open, not only to facts, but to possibilities 
also. ‘The liberal party hold their position as, to their minds, 
the simplest, the best, and the most. probable among working 
theories. Shall they dare to claim that it is final, or shall 
they weary themselves in assailing other men’s views? 

Another characteristic of this party is its practical pur- 
pose. It is founded on its faith in goodness. Its whole 
aim, therefore, is higher life. Its testis happiness. Its motto 
is ethics. It is on truth, righteousness, and brotherly love 
that it rises to piety towards God, and dares to think of im- 
mortality. It was the instinct of ethics which inspired its 
faith ; the trust in the moral sense which gave confidence in 
the religious sentiments. 

But is not this party sailing loose on a great, unknown 
sea? No party, I answer, has greater weight of authority. 
It studies all history for its examples and learning. It owns 
to all the Bibles ever written. It reverences all the list of 
the saints. It listens to every word that the Christ spirit 
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has ever spoken. Tell us where is there authority by which 
the liberal is not eager to shape his course. . 

There is no subject on which greater glamour has been cast 
than this of authority. There is only so much light in the 
world. No one holds any monopoly of it. No pope knows 
where secret supplies of it are stored away. It has been 
somehow supposed that the evangelical Protestant or the 
Catholic had some reserve stock of certainty and knowledge. 
I have already shown, and every intelligent person must al- 
low, that every mode of religion alike rests on a common 
foundation of faith; that the question between one and an- 
other is never of greater or less certainty, but only of greater 
or less consistency and agreement with common facts. 
Greater certainty! If any man or any body of men possessed 
it, think you thousands of us would not pay any price of self- 
denial and sacrifice to obtain it? Greater certainty! Is it 
not exactly for lack of that, that we cannot be Roman Cath- 
olics, because the first thing which the Church of Rome asks 
of its believers is a leap into the dark? Could we ever forget, 
think you, that we had taken the leap of that first grand 
assumption of infallibility? Could our chain ever be secure 
when the first link was not yet forged? Think, if you can, 
of a certainty hanging on a mere probability. We would 
rather not even pretend to have such a chain. We would 
rather trust the Divine drift of things, and follow its larger 
guidance. 

I go on to say that the new liberal position is character- 
ized by its strength, its restfulness, and its power of enthusi- 
asm. It might be supposed that these qualities belonged 
with the glow of the first stage of thought, and required a 
certain degree of narrow intensity. On the contrary, these 
qualities hardly show their true selves till this higher period. 
Why should a man be blind and narrow in order to be en- 
thusiastic? Why should he be intolerant in order to be in- 
tense? Why should he be infallibly certain in order to 
trust the working theory which actually helped him. 

Do I need to add that this position is perfectly honest and 
free? We do not say that we know, when we only trust, or 

7 
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that we see, when we only hope. We stand ready and glad 
to add to our faith whatever seems in harmony with facts, 
or commends itself as even probably true. We stand equally 
free to subtract any article, however dear it is, which conflicts 
with truth. Because the first principle of our faith is the 
unity of truth; we trust truth as real and good. And our 
position seems impregnable, because to every healthy mind a 
basis of trust is more reasonable than a basis of denial. The 
tendency to some form of optimism (I mean, of course, opti- 
mism in no weak sense) is more natural than to any form of 
pessimism ; and the instincts in human nature to which the 
thoughts of God and religion minister are as enduring as 
life. 

I see everywhere new indications of this higher stage of 
liberal progress. It is not merely that we who are preaching 
in liberal pulpits care less and less to fight orthodoxy, or 
that we feel a growing demand in our churches for positive 
faith, or that we distinguish in some cases a drift towards 
the forms of religious worship. This would be asmall thing. 
But the most successful preachers, and the clearest thinkers, 
and the best men of every church are crying out for moral 
life. Find any preaching, if you can, in America, which 
permanently commands the popular attention, and you will 
be apt to see underneath it this moral purpose. Mr. Moody 
would not be listened to if this moral idea did not run along 
with his fantastic theology. The only kind of revival which 
any longer is decent is a moral revival,—that is, a revival 
which, however based, shall bear the test of moral results. 
Can the churches make people better? Can the worship 
enter into their daily lives? Can political corruption and 
demagogism, can mercantile dishonor, can class jealous- 
ies, can impurity and selfishness, be rolled back by any 
forces which the churches control? These are the questions 
which the prevailing religious indifference and scepticism 
may be justly interpreted to mean. 

Wherever a man may be found reading the signs of the 
times, you will find a liberal. He may go on calling himself 
Orthodox or Episcopalian, but he is going to subordinate his 
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creed or his ecclesiasticism to the higher purpose of serving 
men’s need. He is going to disturb no man who has faith in 
goodness and tries to live up to his faith, for want of agree- 
ment with certain historical articles of belief. Nay, if he 
finds these articles stand in the way of any soul’s trust in 
God’s goodness, he is going to dare to lay their burden on 
no one. You will find the orthodox churches full of such 
men. Wherever people are really crushed by the weight of 
the old terrors, their voice goes; they can explain away 
more in one year than all the Unitarian churches together, 
twenty years ago, could batter to pieces. 

The practical question comes finally of the work and the 
fate of our liberal churches. Perhaps the worst fault with a 
church is when it does not clearly known what it stands for. 
Possibly the most pertinent questions that could come to all 
the ministers and all the churches of every name in our 
country would be, What is your gospel or good tidings? 
Have you any gospel? And, What do you propose to do with 
it? There is an idea sometimes current that a liberal church 
stands for spreading liberalism, that the test of its success is 
as it multiplies the number of people who disbelieve in the 
Trinity or in the Atonement. But the idea of a church is 
larger than that. A church stands for the increase of faith 
among men. The test of the work of a church is as all the 
people about it believe, under I care little what sort of 
form or symbol, that life has a meaning, that it is somehow 
worth while to live ; that life continues on and on into the fut- 
ure, for good or for ill according as we live by its laws, —as 
they trust the love and the wisdom that brought them here, 
as they win and hold convictions of the eternal goodness of 
truth and righteousness ; in short, as they look up to God and 
serve their brother man. The test of the work of a church 


is the consequent happiness, peace, sympathy, courage, honor, 
—which all flow from such faith. 


Where a church is, reverence, temperance, industry, integ- 
rity, charity, ought to flourish; men ought to fear to do 
wrong, and come to delight in obeying right. Prosperity in 
the truest sense should grow out of the faith which the 
church inspires in every soul which comes near it. 
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I have called our religion the working theory of our lives. 
The church ought to help make the theory work. Would 
to God that we all kept this simple idea of our church work 
before us; that we did not forget it so often, and try to 
make the church do something else ! 

The work of a liberal church, therefore, is to intensify 
positive faith. Ido not care how simple it is, ii only it is 
faith. Such a church has a mission only according asit does 
this. There is room for no other kind of a liberal church. 
Whatever may have been in the past, there is no room for 
polemical churches warring on others’ faith. Men will 
soon tire of that sort of thing. Neither is this the way that 
liberal religion can be advanced any longer. Earnestness 
dies out of such churches. They become mere curiosity 
shops or debating societies. It may be as cheap work, 
indeed, to preach liberalism to the liberals, as it ever was to 
preach doctrinal sermons to the orthodox. 

Much less is there any room for any more indifferent 
churches. If any church stands, where, as people come out, 
they wonder whether there is any God or any goodness; 
where hope and trust fade from their hearts; if there is 
any preaching which leaves a man uncertain whether it 
makes any difference here or hereafter how he lives; if 
any one went in under temptation and did not come out 
strengthened against it,— the sooner that church goes down 
and that preaching stops, the better for men’s moral health, 
not to speak of religion. 

But if a liberal church is going to give faith, hope, love ; 
to make weak men strong, and strong men charitable, I be- 
lieve every devout orthodox soul in the land would join with 
Amen to the prayer that we have such liberal churches. 

You see it is not the point, that we have the best and 
simplest working theory in the world, or that we persuade 
every one else to agree with it. The point is, that we make 
it work better than anything else. We have spent too much 
time boasting about it. What costs is to keep up the fire 
and the steam that grind out its results. Indeed, a poor 
working theory, clumsy and ugly, which notwithstanding 
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was made to do work, would be better, and would survive 
longer, than however excellent a plan which did less work. 

Who that knows anything of the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land homes, of the genuine piety, the anxious prayers, the 
self-sacrifice, the unflinching truthfulness, the scrupulous 
conscientiousness,—who that has ever known the power of 
such training can doubt that, with all their mistakes of aus- 
terity or bigotry, such homes did the real work of training 
men and women who should make the world better to live 
in. History can never go back and repeat their peculiar 
type of belief. Where the genuine old type still survives, it 
is already passing into formalism and cant on the one hand, 
and into freethought and wider life on the other; but no 
new type of religion, however purer and simpler than theirs, 
shall bear such fruitage in virtue, save as the old positiveness 
of moral conviction, the old reverence and earnestness, and 
the old power of work shall infuse it with life. 

Indeed, whatever we learn, whatever discoveries or reforms 
come, however the general level of human happiness and 
welfare may rise, there is no sign yet that the time will come 
while men live that true and noble living shall not be costly. 
Perhaps, indeed, as faith takes on simpler and truer forms, 
the more work it shall demand of its believers. 

Our friend Mr. Savage published, some time since, a 
thoughtful, plain, and useful book, in which every one 
agreed, called Christianity the Science of Manhood. Itis the 
aim towards which all good men of every sect and religion 
are uniting their efforts. All our various working theories 
are approximations towards it. I have faith to believe that 
every honest experiment even, guided by that thought, shall 
bring mankind so much the nearer to the fuller and freer 
religion of the future, of which, because Jesus had vision, 
we call it still by his name. 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 
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“BIBLICAL CRITICISM”: A REPLY. 


At the risk of engrossing an amount of space in this 
Review quite out of proportion with the importance of my 
book, The Bible of To-Day, I have asked permission to 
reply to an article in the December number entitled “ Bibli- 
cal Criticism,” which was a review of my book by the Rev. 
Dr. Morison. For an author to make any reply to his 
critics is not common in America, while in England it is an 
every-day occurrence. And to the most of my own critics I 
should not care to make an answer. Of the criticisms to 
which my attention has been called, the more favorable have 
sinned against the truth, from over-kindness, quite as often 
as the others. A few have been quite unmistakable speci- 
mens of what Coleridge so aptly called “ orthodox lying for 
God.” The most have been obedient to Sydney Smith’s 
suggestion that one should review a book before reading it, 
“‘so that he may not be prejudiced.” The immorality of the 
times, of which we hear so much, reaches its acme in the 
book notices of the secular and religious journals. But Dr. 
Morison’s review was not one of the average sort. That it 
was a careful, conscientious piece of work, it would be 
superfluous for me tosay. But never has “the foolishness 
of preaching” been brought home to me so closely as by this 
review. I have said to myself, If one, not only just, but 
generous to a fault, can so misconceive the entire method 
and spirit of my book, what is the use of preaching sermons 
or of writing lectures? And what may I expect from 
readers who are neither generous nor just? Dr. Morison 
suys that I write “clearly and intelligently”; and yet if I 
believed with Talleyrand that “the use of language is to 
conceal our thoughts,” I could not have succeeded in befog- 
ging him much more completely. 

In the preface of my book, I have confessed my indebted- 
ness to Kuenen, and my admiration of his studies is im- 
pressed on many subsequent pages; but I must protest 
against the assumption made by Dr. Morison and others, 
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that he can be fairly judged from my exposition of his argu- 
ments and his results. I should wish that I had never 
written these lectures if I thought that any number of my 
readers would imagine that my touch-and-go treatment of 
the Old Testament can give them any adequate idea of the 
massive strength of Kuenen’s work, its thoroughness, its 
solidity, its calmness, its common-sense. And I should be 
especially sorry if any who might study Kuenen for them- 
selves should be deterred by an unfavorable impression gath- 
ered from my pages. Let them go directly to him, and not 
only to his Religion of Israel, but also to his Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel, and they will see that he is as superior 
to my friendiy exposition as he is triumphant over the 
assaults of his most adverse critics in the Unitarian Review 
or anywhere. Moreover, I should be making Kuenen a very 
shabby return for all that he has done for me, if, however 
unwittingly, I made him responsible for all of my results. 
For many of these I am indebted, not to him, but to David- 
son and Oort and Ewald and other critics. Kuenen ignores 
entirely the existence of an older Elohist of the prophetic 
stamp assimilated with the eighth-century Yahwehist frag- 
ment of the Pentateuch. And here, as in many other par- 
ticulars, I have diverged from him and followed other 
masters. 

There are three ways, says Dr. Morison, of coming to the 
Bible for the purpose of critical investigation. I. “We may 
take it for granted that the text of the Bible in every part, 
as we now have it, is substantially what it was at its origin, 
—the word of God,—so that any criticism or inquiry in 
regard to the genuineness or authenticity of any part is for- 
bidden.” This is not Dr. Morison’s position any more than 
itis mine. His own position is his number III.: — 

We may come to the Bible as we would come to any other extraordi- 
nary collection of writings, entirely free to examine them as they are,— 
each one by itself, and all of them in their relation to each other. We 
hold ourselves free to look into their claims, their external history, their 
internal marks of genuineness or authenticity, and to judge of the truths 


or the errors which they contain. We are bound by noa priori limita- 
tions on our liberty of thought or investigation, but are iree to exercise 
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our faculties on every question that may come up in regard to time, con- 
tents, authorship, and interpretation. We claim no right to confine all 
possible experiences of the human soul within the limits which our 
thoughts have traversed, and to exclude as unreal and untrue everything 
that transcends those limits. 


This is Dr. Morison’s position. He thinks it is not mine. 
But if I understand my own position, it is exactly mine; so 
exactly that if I should give a dozen hours to making a more 
exact statement of my own position, I have no faith that I 
could do it. And, moreover, I contend that there is nothing 
in my book, from the first word to the last, inconsistent with 
this position. 

What Dr. Morison conceives to be my position is best 
stated in his own words: — 


If. We may go to it [the Bible] as a remarkable collection of writings 
which have had an extraordinary influence in the world. But we must 
reduce everything in them to the range of our ordinary human experi- 
ence. All that lies beyond that, in the realm of what, we are pleased to 
term supernatural or miraculous, must be cut off as utterly incredible. 
Books glowing with what purports to be light from heaven, and weighed 
down with messages of tle most solemn import, professing to come 
directly from God, must be:shorn of everything that goes to make up 
their most striking characteristic. Thea priori denial of the possibility 
of a revelation from God to man, or of what we may consider as a mirac- 
ulous interposition or attestation, narrows down the field of inquiry by 
excluding at the outset that which, more than anything else, makes the 
Bible what it purports to be,—the record of revelations from God to 
man. Before we come to it, we prejudge the whole case in this impor- 
tant particular. This is the position taken in The Bible of To-Duy. 


To this assertion, Dr. Morison returns again and again. 
Indeed, the first half of his article is almost entirely en- 
grossed with it. Page 653: “ At Philadelphia Mr. Chadwick 
said of the New Criticism of the Old Testament: ‘Its lead- 
ing principle is that we are not to assume the supernatural 
origin or contents of this collection of books.’ But he does 
assume that such an origin or contents would be impossible.” 
In fact, I assume nothing of the sort.. For proof that I do, 
Dr. Morison quotes from pages 78-79, and again from page 
152. Let him look at these pages again, and he will see 
that what he quotes as an assumption is an inference, a con- 
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clusion. Standing upon my goal, he says, This is his starting- 
point. Plucking the topmost apple from my tree, he says, Be- 
hold the root! The passages he quotes are from the closing 
paragraphs of two chapters in which I am summing up the 
results of my investigations. What he says I make “the 
leading idea,” in fact brings up the rear. My words are, 
“The principal idea which has been forced upon us,” etc. 
An “idea forced upon us” is no assumption. And nowhere 
in my bock can Dr. Morison, or any other critic, point to 
the assumption that the supernatural origin of the Bible is 
impossible. To the assertion that it is so he can point again 
and again. But this assertion is everywhere an induction 
from various data. It makes its first appearance as early as 
page 9; but even then it rests upon a consideration of the 
vicissitudes of the Old Testament canon. Everywhere 
it is the flower and fruit and not the seed or root of my 
investigation. Everywhere my actual position is that which 
Dr. Morison offers as his own, and as the only true one. 

The method of presenting a subject does not necessarily 
conform to the method of original investigation. Doubtless 
the object of my book, upon the~ negative side, is to 
destroy those supernatural pretensions which are made 
for the Bible, but which it never makes for itself. But 
this does not imply that I set out to investigate the 
subject with the resolve to force an anti-supernatural 
verdict; nor that one conclusion in the course of my book 
has been affected by its negative object. Though long ago 
convinced of the entirely natural character of the Bible 
literature, 1am not aware that ever once in my book, or in 
my preparatory studies, this conviction was made a test of 
the truth of anything, however unimportant. But if the 
facts, without exception, hastened to range themselves upon 
the side of my original conviction, I was not bound to force 
on them a supernatural construction. To do this would 
have been contrary to the position laid down by Dr. Morison 
as the only true position, on which I plant myself without 
the least equivocation. 


8 
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Again, speaking of the theory of evolution, Dr. Morison 
says, “We have no right to assume that the theory is true 
[so far as the religion of Israel is concerned] and then to 
arrange the different parts of the Bible so as to sustain the 
theory.” And over and over again he insists that I make this 
assumption also: ‘The theory is made first and then the 
facts are adapted to it.” (p. 654.) I am again obliged to 
say that nothing could be further from the fact. Here again 
he brandishes the fruit, and says, Behold the seed! Here 
again he mistakes a conclusion for an assumption, and quotes 
in confirmation from the concluding paragraphs of two lec- 
tures where 1 am summing up the results of what has gone 
before. And as with my poor little book, so with the great 
master who is involved. in its inglorious condemnation. 
Kuenen has indeed set forth the religion of Israel as an 
evolution. But, though I have read and re-read his books, 
and saturated myself with his method, I have so far. been 
unable to recall a single instance where he uses the theory of 
evolution as a test of what is true concerning the Old Tes- 
tament. What is true is that the facts force upon him the 
doctrine of Israel’s religiousevolution. “In order to sustain 
this theory,” says Dr. Morison, “ the order of the Bible history 
has to be essentially transposed.” Not so, dear friend; but 
the present order of the Old Testament offering many diffi- 
culties, a new order is gradually made out, mainly by those 
who never had a thought of evolution, and this order when 
completed proves to establish the fact of evolution in the 
religious experience of Israel. Kuenen does not begin with 
any theory, but with certain facts. All that he assumes is 
that the prophets, as unconscious witnesses, are the best 
witnesses we have to the course of Israel’s development. 
In this assumption Dr. Morison will certainly agree with 
him. From the writing prophets [those whose writings we 
have in the Old Testament], Kuenen carefully makes out the 
actual state and tendency of Israel’s religion from 800 to 
400 B.C., and then he uses this state and tendency, very 
cautiously, to discover the relation in time and purpose of 
the other Old Testament writings to those of the prophets. 
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Certain books and fragments he finds related to certain 
other books and fragments in such a way that he is forced 
to posit a relation of chronological sequence. 

Even on a purely natural basis it is impossible to regard 
the levitical portions of the Pentateuch as anything but the 
climax of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel, while on a supernat- 
ural basis to suppose the Book of Origins antecedent to 
Ezekiel and Deuteronomy is inconceivably absurd. But 
Dr. Morison and others have conveyed an impression that 
Kuenen’s work is much more revolutionary than it is in re- 
ality. The late date which he assigns to the levitical por- 
tions of the Pentateuch is, indeed, a matter of prime impor- 
tance. But this is the only particular in which he seriously 
differs from many other critics who are now used to knock 
him down, as Eviradnus, in Hugo’s wonderful poem, uses 
Sigismond as a club with which to knock down Ladislas. I 
must confess that I have been nota little surprised at the 
outery against my book in certain quarters where I supposed 
the majority of its positions would be accepted without a 
moment's hesitation. My light esteem for Chronicles I 
learned at Dr. Noyes’s ever-cautious feet. Also substan- 
tially from him my estimate of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
and Daniel and the Deutero-Isaiah. With the exception of 
the late origin of the Book of Origins and the non-Davidic 
origin of the Psalms, almost all of my positions are posi- 
tions which Dean Stanley openly avows: such as the late 
origin of Deuteronomy (621 B.C.); the late origin of Daniel 
(165 B.C.); the double authorship of Isaiah, the triple au- 
thorship of Zechariah, and so on. Nor can I see any moral 
difference between his date for Deuteronomy and Kuenen’s 
for the Book of Origins. Certainly Deuteronomy offers it- 
self more distinctly as the work of Moses than any other 
portion of the Pentateuch. Even Ewald’s date for the Book 
of Origins, which Stanley follows,— the time of Solomon,— 
is morally no better than Kuenen’s, and not one-hundredth 
part so rational. Again, between Ewald’s concession of fif- 
teen Psalms to David, and Kuenen’s refusal to grant him 


any, there is certainly no moral and very little critical dif- 
ference. 
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So much for Dr. Morison’s assertion, “The theory is made 
first, and then the facts are adapted to it.” My transposi- 
tion of the Old Testament literature, following my great 
master’s, proves to be the slow result of a whole century of 
critics; with one considerable exception, and this not a de- 
duction from the theory of evolution, but an induction from 
a wide range of facts, which cannot be successfully céordi- 
nated in any other way. 

But Dr. Morison is opposed to the theory of evolution, 
not only as an original assumption of Old Testament criti- 
cism, but also as a final result. And well he may be, so long 
as he understands “evolution as a steady progress.” So 
understanding it, he battles with it terribly. “ The doctrine 
of evolution as a steady progress will not stand.” And he 
goes into a lengthy argument to prove the truth of this asser- 
tion. But so far as I am concerned, he is contending with a 
man of straw. I have never conceived evolution as a steady 
progress. I have said that no theory of evolution is worth 
considering which does not recognize that the stream of 
progress often bends upon itself; often flows back into the 
darkness on its way to the perennial light. To say evolu- 
tion is to say little more than that the process of nature 
and history is orderly and not spasmodic; that the genesis of 
new species is to be accounted for by studying their ante- 
cedents and environment. Dr. Morison does not think I 
have carried out the doctrine of evolution with any con- 
sistency in some parts of my book. His theory of evolu- 
tion, —evolution as a steady progress,—very likely not. 
Certainly not unless I have greatly blundered. Pointing 
to my arrangement, — the ten words, 1320 B.C.; the Book 
of Covenants, 850 B.C.; Deuteronomy, 621 B.C.; and Book 
of Origins, 450 B.C.,—he says: “A singular evolution, 
certainly!” Yes, singular, understanding “evolution as a 
steady progress”; but otherwise not singular. The ante- 
cedents and environment account for every step. “In .- 
order to adapt the facts to the theory,” I am accused of 
eliminating “quite arbitrarily” from the commandments that 
portion which expressly forbids the worship of images of 
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Yahweh. My reason for doing this is said to be “certainly 
ingenuous”: “Seeing that such great prophets as Elijah and 
Elisha never questioned the rightfulness of such worship, it 
is impossible to believe that one of the words of Moses was 
an express prohibition of such worship.” “How would it 
do,” asks Dr. Morison, “to apply this sort of reasoning to 
the teachings of Jesus? Seeing such great rulers and 
teachers in his Church as Gregory VII. and St. Francis and 
St. Bernard have upheld the absolute power of the Pope 
and the worship of saints and images, it is impossible to 
believe that Jesus ever uttered the precepts of sublime 
spiritual worship attributed to him in the Gospels, or the 
words, ‘Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.’”’ My answer is that, understanding Chris- 
tianity as a progressive, supernatural revelation, we could not 
have its great teachers of the Middle Age thus contravening 
the teachings of Jesus; but, further, that if there had been 
an express command against the worship of saints and im- 
ages, not merely some general expression capable of various 
interpretations, the case would have been parallel to that of 
Elijah and Elisha, but that now it is not. Elijah and Elisha 
were in their day the noblest representatives of Israel’s re- 
ligion. As supernaturally supplementing Moses, it is cer- 
tainly impossible to conceive of them as winking at idolatry 
if he had supernaturally forbidden it. And it is hardly less 
impossible to conceive of them as winking at it in the face 
of the express prohibition of a code accepted as the basis of 
the national religious life. I should say here, that, in this 
instance, Dr. Morison has done me injustice in giving a part 
of my reason for the whole, breaking off the last part of a 
sentence, and beginning it with a capital letter. My elimi- 
nation of the commandment against graven images was not 
“quite arbitrary.” That my treatment of this important 
matter was too hasty, I am ready to admit and would gladly 
send my readers to Kuenen’s Religion of Israel (pp. 287-89) 
for a more satisfactory statement. 

Again, on page 657, Dr. Morison returns to the assertion 
that the exclusion of the supernatural and the theory of ev- 
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olution are “the two principles which underlie” my reason- 
ings and my teacher’s, and declares that these principles 
“are without authority.” Having shown that both of these 
principles are conclusions with us and not assumptions, I 
might pass by his further discussion of the supernatural or 
miraculous as foreign to my present purpose, which is not 
to criticise his opinions, but to correct his misconception of 
my own. Nevertheless I am glad of his assurance, “ There 
was no violation of the laws of Nature in what Jesus did.” 
With this understanding I should be very willing to admit 
that there was, possibly, an order of unique, or at any rate 
remarkable phenomena, in connection with the life of Jesus. 
To account for so much smoke without a little fire (1 fear 
that Dr. Morison will consider this a “ coarse” expression), 
is difficult, though not impossible. No Stanley has yet been 
“through the dark continent” of human capability. We 
are all of us, I fancy, dallying on the surface of our possibil- 
ities. But, making all due allowance for misconception and 
exaggeration, I should probably find a much smaller resid- 
uum of fact in the New Testament accounts of miracles 
than Dr. Morison. It would not contain any resurrections 
from the dead, nor any turning of water into wine. The 
“turning of solid rock or iron into a vapor” is not a parallel 
case to the miracle of Cana. And I should doubt very much 
whether a moral element entered into any of the miracles of 
Jesus. I do not see that good men have any greater hold 
on the occult principles of nature than the bad. And we 
must reason from the known, not from the unknown. But 
all of this is quite superfluous. Enough that I did not start 
with the assumption that the supernatural is impossible, but 
only arrived at the conclusion that it is unproven so far as 
the making of the Bible is concerned. With one or two ex- 
ceptions my book does not consider the miraculous element 
in the Bible. 

Dr. Morison assures me that it is not “the intensely human . 
character” of the Bible, which I so much admire, that gives 
it its ascendancy above all other books, but “that it shows 
us men so intensely human in their relation to what is 
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divine.” My answer is, that nothing is more character- 
istically human than man’s sense of his relation to what is 
divine and infinite. But when alittle further on he speaks 
of Jesus “as one who is for us an example of what man may 
be in the full development and exercise of all his highest 
powers,” I am led to wonder whether such indiscriminate 
praise has not a tendency to obscure the real glory of the 
life of Jesus. Among man’s highest powers surely Dr. 
Morison would class the imagination and the scientific 
faculty. But Jesus furnished us no “example” of “the full 
development and exercise” of these “highest powers.” Is 
it not time for us to cease making Jesus a mere abstraction 
of ideal perfections, and try to penetrate to his actual char- 
acter? Idoubt if he would be a loser by this process, no 
matter how courageously it were applied. 

To what I have written about the Fourth Gospel, Dr. 
Morison replies with so much feeling that I know he has 
been deeply hurt by it; and for this I am truly sorry. What 
pains him most is that I should have said, “The egotism 
with which Jesus insists on his own spiritual grandeur 
would be intolerable, even if we allowed hisclaim. It isa 
wonderful relief to know that all these representations cor- 
respond to nothing actual.” But it is hardly a fair reply to 
this assertion to quote a number of Jesus’ sayings which I 
did not have in mind, and ask, “Is there egotism in this?” 
What I did have in mind was such sentences as “ All that 
came before me were thieves and robbers,” and “ Father, I 
will that they also whom thou hast given me be with me 
where I am, that they may behold my glory.” Can Dr. 
Morison conceive of the incarnate Son of God speaking in 
such a way as this, or insist that here “all thought of self 
was lost in the consciousness of God speaking through 
him?” “Feeling that he was the one medium of communi- 
cation, or mediator, between God and men, it was no egotism 
with him... when he says, ‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.’” But the egotism was in feeling himself 
to be “the one medium of communication between God and 


” 


men.” Allowing his claim, he still insists too much. But 
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the claim is worst of all. That any man could stand under 
the evening stars and imagine himself “the sole medium of 
communication” between the Power that marshals all their 
pomp and the great human world would be to me a proof of 
boundless arrogance. And that any one should think that 
Jesus had a right to make this claim seems to me to argue 
less an exalted opinion of Jesus than a most unworthy and 
inadequate conception of the infinite God. If I must abate 
something of my reverence for Jesus or for the infinite God, 
let it by all means be for Jesus. I do not, however, abate 
my reverence for him, but rather increase it, when I relegate 
the would-be egotism and arrogance of the Fourth Gospel to 
the domain of imaginative dogma. It is not the real Jesus 
whose egotism I have noted. What I have sought to do is 
to clear the character of the real Jesus from a degrading 
imputation; equally degrading upon any theory of his 
spiritual rank. 

Dr. Morison objects to my statement, “ According to the 
three Synoptics, the ministry of Jesus was principally con- 
fined to Galilee.” “They nowhere deny,” he says, “that a 
considerable part of it was in Judea.” No, but they do not 
affirm it or imply it. Again, to my remark, “{n John his 
ministry is mainly in Judea,” Dr. Morison replies, “ But 
John does not undertake to give his whole ministry.” How 
do we know what John undertook, except from his accom- 
plished task? Has Dr. Morison a private entrance into his 
inner consciousness? What John has done is to give us a con- 
sistent picture of the ministry of Jesus “ mainly in Judea.” 
Again, Dr. Morison objects to my statement that in John 
“Jesus makes his first appearance in Jerusalem”; but the 
remainder of the sentence makes it clear that it is his public 
appearance I am speaking of. The cleansing of the temple 
is really his first public act. We are not obliged, says Dr. 
Morison, to infer from the Synoptics that the ministry of 
Jesus was only one year long. No, we are not obliged to; 
but this is the most natural inference, harmonizing the widest 
range of facts. To my assertion that “in John, for men and 
women we have types and shadows,” Dr. Morison replies 
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that here and there we have some realistic touches. But 
even such touches do not imply reality. The popular 
imagination is as realistic as Daniel Defoe. But Nicodemus 
is not realistic. The woman of Samaria is not. Jesus 
himself is not. The chief priests and Pharisees are not. 
Then, as to the differences in the discourses of John and 
the Synoptics, Dr. Morison’s theory is that, sixty years or 
more after the death of Jesus, John wrote or dictated this 
Gospel. And he supposes him to have had just such a 
memory as would account for the Fourth Gospel,—a won- 
derfully exact memory for the incidents of Jesus’ life, and a 
memory of his sayings in whose alembic these suffered a 
radical transformation. But to me it is simply inconceiv- 
able that if Jesus spoke as the Synoptics report him, and 
John heard him so speak, he could ever have thought he was 
reproducing his discourses in those of the Fourth Gospel. 
There, parables at every turn; here, not a single one. The 
theory is ingenious, and, being made to meet a difficulty, it 
would be very strange if it did not meet it. If we could 
know that John had such a peculiar memory as Dr. Morison 
describes, his theory would be much more satisfactory. 

To my assertion that there is no evidence that the Gos- 
pels are the work of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Dr. Morison replies that, “so far as we can trace them back, 
they bore the names which they now bear.” Yes; but we 
can trace them back no further than the canon of Muratori, 
(180 A.D.), or at the earliest to Apollinaris (173 A.D.). 
Of Mark as the author of the Second Gospel, there is no 
mention till Ireneus (190 A.D.) “There is not a particle 
of evidence,” says Dr. Morison, “that their title had ever 
been questioned.” How about Polycarp’s appeal to John 
as having accepted the 14th Nisan for the last supper, 
when the Fourth Gospel puts it on the 13th? If he was 
acquainted with the Fourth Gospel and knew it to be 
John’s, could he have done this? Could Justin have been 
regardless of it if he had been acquainted with it as John’s, 
when it was exactly in the line with his own speculations? 
“They [the Gospels] came out of a time,” says Dr. Morison, 

10 
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““when men did know whether they were spurious or not.” 
What men? Certainly the general public had no means of 
judging about this. “They were writings of great importance, 
not to be imposed upon the churches without severe scrutiny.” 
But nothing is surer than that no such thing as “severe 
scrutiny ” was ever applied to the New Testament writings 
to determine their authenticity. In the words of Davidson, 
“ Custom, accident, taste, practical needs, directed the ten- 
dency of tradition.” Nor can I understand how Dr. Morison 
can speak of “the fact that in the earliest ages of the Church, 
so far as we can learn, their authorship had never been called 
in question.” That parenthetical clause— “so far as we 
can learn” —is very fortunate. For about the Gospels, in 
the very earliest ages of the Church, we can learn nothing. 
The Church is already one hundred and fifty years old 
before we are sure of their existence. With all we know 
about the tendency of men in those times to attribute 
their own and other writings to great men of the past, it 
surely is our bounden duty to be very careful how we 
accept a late and irresponsible tradition as sufficient evi- 
dence of the authenticity of the Gospels. 

“No single act or speech outside of the New Testament,” 
says Dr. Morison, ‘has ever been invented or. assigned to 
Jesus which did not show in its own features its unfitness 
for such an association.” I had thought that there were 
some hundreds of sentences assigned to Jesus in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, in Justin, in Clement, in Barnabas, and in 
other writings, the very names of which are lost to us, by 
no means unfit for such association. The story of Jesus and 
the woman taken in adultery, in John, was no part of the 
original gospel. But it is certainly as much “in character 
with him” as any other passage in the gospel, and Dr. 
Morison would be very loth to give it up. 

On page 666, Dr. Morison allows me to state in my own 
words a very sharp alternative, —“ What shall we say?” 
etc.,— and then does not permit me to go on and say which 
horn of the dilemma I accept. This is unfair, though I 
am sure that no unfairness was intended. I allow that the 
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alternative is strongly stated. But when I consider Paul’s 
account of himself in Galatians and Corinthians, and then 
the account of him in Acts, I doubt if my alternative is 
strong enough, and I would make it stronger if I could. 
Whatever Dr. Morison can do, I cannot at the same time 
admire and reverence Paul and his opponents. I must 
choose between him and them; and I have chosen Paul. 
To him my heart and mind go out with boundless rev- 
erence and admiration. And if I have let slip, in the ardor 
of my enthusiasm for him, some harsh expressions concerning 
the “over-much apostles,” as he called them, I think that 
Dr. Morison should at least have credited them to my 
sympathetic indignation. I did call them “ecclesiastical 
Turveydrops,’—and perhaps it was not well said. But, if 
it was not, it was because Paul’s example had proved too 
contagious. He called them “some that commend them- 
selves,” “over-much apostles,” “who seemed to be pillars,” 
“who seemed to be somewhat,” “ministersof Satan.” He 
made use of other expressions concerning them so severe — 
yes, and so “coarse””—that the force of them is wilfully 
obscured in our translation. But it may be that Puul’s 
contempt for the other apostles does not justify our grave 
distrust. 

With Dr. Morison’s attempt to harmonize Luke and Acts 
concerning the ascension of Jesus, I will not delay. Be- 
tween verses 49 and 50 of Luke xxiv., he interposes a period 
of forty days. And surely this is a remarkable testimony to 
the superabundant miraculousness of Jesus’ life, that the 
forty days he was alive after his resurrection are passed over 
without a word, without a hint that he lingered so long ere 
he was taken up into heaven, as the English Prayer-Book 
baldly but honestly phrases it, “ with his flesh and bones.” 
But the question is not, What harmony can the most mar- 
vellous ingenuity force the apparent contradictions of the 
Gospels into? but, What should we think of this and that if 
we had no a priori notions to make good ? 

I so entirely fail to see the point or force of Dr. Morison’s 
objection to what I have said about Paul’s testimony to the 
resurrection of Jesus that I should perhaps pass it by in si- 
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lence. His statement of my position is, “ But because Jesus 
showed himself to Paul long afterwards just as he had done to 
the disciples before, therefore,— observe the logic,— therefore 
the whole account, with all its details, must be referred to 
the imagination.” ‘ Why so?” he asks. I answer, Because 
his own vision was evidently an hallucination and he con- 
sidered it as valid an appearance of Jesus as any that had 
preceded it. It is Paul who remands all the appearances of 
Jesus to that visionary sphere where there is no need of any- 
thing objective to produce the impression of reality. “ Paul, 
the clear-headed, self-possessed, far-seeing, critical judge, 
etc.” (p. 669.) With all my admiration for the apostle of 
the Gentiles, I cannot help feeling that these adjectives do 
not describe him. They suggest what he was not; not what 
he was. They are arbitrarily attached to him to make it 
seem impossible that he could ever have been the victim of 
an hallucination. Judging from the apostle’s account of 
himself, he was eminently fitted for such an experience. Dr. 
Morison speaks of “the testimony of five hundred” who saw 
Jesus at once, after his resurrection. Does he imagine that 
Paul had looked up these five hundred, and cross-questioned 
them? Or is it likelier that he had heard of such an occur- 
rence and accepted it as true because it was so wonderful, 
without looking up the witnesses? 

On pages 669 and 670, Dr. Morison brings together various 
passages out of my book, the object of which is to show 
that I have treated a great subject “ with scornful levity and 
coarseness.” This is the most unkindest cut of all, and if I 
may quote the Doctor’s words, “In the face of such assertions 
we hardly know how to speak.” “Courseness” is a relative 
term, and what does not seem “coarse” to me may seem so to 
the finer taste and the more exquisite sensibility of another 
person.* But in the passages which Dr. Morison has quoted, 





*Thus to Prof. Francis Bowen of Harvard University, in a recent article in the 
Independent, Matthew Arnold’s “ profane parody of the theological doctrine of the 
Trinity” is “more licentious and indecent than any passage in Diderot or Tom 
Paine.” The Professor also speaks of Mr. Arnold’s “ filth.” That Matthew Arnold, 
the hyper-elegant apostle of “sweetness and light” should be treated in this way, 
might possibly console me for my wound if Professor Bowen were my critic. I 
should also remember that he had voted “ doggerel” the most exquisite lyric that 
Wordsworth ever wrote. 
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and he. has quoted, I believe, the only passages in my three 
hundred pages which even he could think amenable to such 
a charge,—I would trust a jury of the most refined and deli- 
cate-minded persons whom I know, or whom he knows, to 
give me a verdict of not guilty on this charge of “coarse- 
ness.” That some of my expressions are homelier than 
would suit “the grand style,” I am not unaware. But they 
are so from choice. To write in “the grand style” has 
never been my ambition. What I prefer is the vernacular, 
the language of the people, in whose idiomatic force I find a 
more celestial ichor than in all the euphemisms of the schools. 

I did call the seals and trumpets and vials and plagues of 
the Apocalypse a “bewildering muddle”; and if the head- 
ache and the heart-ache they have given men for eighteen 
centuries do not demand such an expression, it is not be- 
cause it is too harsh, but because it is not harsh enough. 
Another count in Dr. Morison’s indictment of me for 
“scornful levity and coarseness” is that I say,“ We come 
to the conclusion that this book [Acts] is a theological ro- 
mance, written with a set purpose to represent impertant 
matters in a different light from that of more trustworthy 
authorities.” But this is merely the clearest statement I can 
make of the result of Zeller’s noble study of the book of 
Acts. Andsoon. As for the charge of “scornful levity,” 
my book must answer that. If I know anything of my 
own mind and heart, there is not one word of scorn or levity 
in it from first to last. It was written in no antagonistic or 
destructive spirit. But, having come at length into a new 
enjoyment, and what seemed to me a new appreciation, of 
the Bible, and finding all around me men and women who 
had grown indifferent to it, or openly hostile, I conceived the 
Quixotic notion that I might communicate to these some of 
my own enthusiasm and delight in the old friend with a new 
face. And I have not yet quite surrendered the hope that I 
may to some extent accomplish this. To disabuse my hear- 
ers and my readers of the supernatural conception of the 
Bible was but the smallest part of my desire. The larger 
part of it was positive, not negative, to compel men’s admi- 
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ration for the Bible as the grandest natural offspring of the 
human mind up to the time of its completion. In pursu- 
ance of this object, I have found it quite impossible to ac- 
cord an equal admiration to every book and every person in 
the Bible, to sympathize equally with the prophets and the 
priests, with Paul and his opponents. If “scornful levity” 
had been the object of my book, my treatment of such books 
as Jonah and the Song of Songs would have been very dif- 
ferent. If Dr. Morison will return to my book for a half- 
hour, he will find, I think, in almost every instance, that 
what has seemed to him scornful or harsh is so by the re- 
actionary force of some enthusiasm for what impresses me 
as sweet and good. It is because Hebrew prophetism is so 
grand and beautiful to me that Hebrew ecclesiasticism af- 
fects me so unpleasantly. It is because the Psalms are so 
wonderful in their spirituality that I cannot think that such 
a lustful, vengeful man as David was their author. It is 
because the Jesus of the Synoptics is so real to me that the 
Logos-Christ of the Fourth Gospel is so phantom-like. It is 
because Paul, as I see him in his own Epistles, stands out in 
such relief of manliness that I cannot be quite patient with 
the characterless, featureless Paul whom I encounter in the 
Acts of the Apostles. As Paul said to the Galatians: “ For- 
give me this wrong.” 

That I should write as I have written, endeavoring to 
justify myself in some particulars wherein Dr. Morison has 
misconceived and misreported me, may seem to some of my 
readers, and still more to others, who will pass me by, a du- 
bious proceeding. And but for the reverence in which I 
hold my critic, I should not have appealed from his decision. 
I am so proudly confident of his regard that I am sure he 
wrote as he did only because it seemed to him a duty from 
which he dared not shrink. And he, I trust, will recognize 
that this reply which I have made to his critique is but the 
service which I owe a greater than myself, whose colors Iam 
pledged to wear. JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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NOTES APPENDED TO THE REPLY. 


We have a settled dislike to protracted discussions, especially in a peri- 
odical like ours. They almost always degenerate into wearisome repeti- 
tions, or into distinctions which are apt to be both wearisome and bewil- 
dering. For this reason, our reply to Mr. Chadwick must be short. 

His volume is but an abridged summary of views and arguments which 
it would require five or six such volumes to give in full. Of course, in a 
review of twenty pages we could not go into the merits of the case, and 
we stated more than once that such was not our purpose. Having, in 
some most important respects, come to different conclusions, we attempted 
merely to point out, in a few cases, what seemed to us faulty in Mr. 
Chadwick’s methods of investigation, and to show by a few instances, 
which could be treated briefly and intelligibly, that his statements of fact 
either were not correct, or did not carry with them the conclusions which 
they were supposed to establish. 

I. Our first objection was the assumption in the Bible of To-Day 
against the supernatural. This, Mr. Chadwick, we doubt not with 
perfect honesty, says is a mistake. He makes no such assumption. Still 
we think that any careful reader of his book will find running through it 
everywhere, if not an assumption, at least a bias, against the super- 
natural, so strong as practically to give it no chance to assert itself. He 
says. in his reply, that among the statements in the Gospels which he 
accepts there is no place for any resurrection from the dead. On what 
grounds does he so resolutely reject the resurrection of Jesus? Not on 
critical grounds, certainly; for there is no other fact stated with such 
distinctness in gospel and epistle, from beginning to end. It is the one 
fact towards which, according to these writings, the minds of the apos- 
tles and early Christians turned as the one essential fact in their belief. 
On what ground, then, can it be expunged from the Christian records as 
unworthy of belief? There can be no other ground than the bias, if not 
the assumption, against it as incredible because of its apparently super- 
natural character. If it “is an inference, a conclusion,” it is, so far as 
the gospels are concerned, a foregone conclusion, drawn from reasons 
altogether outside of any critical considerations. “What he says I make 
the leading idea,” says Mr. Chadwick, “in fact brings up the rear.” 
Yes, we reply, it in fact brings up the rear, as the rudder which guides 
its whole course brings up the rear of the ship. Yet, we have not the 
slightest doubt of his entire sincerity in this matter. 

Il. We have no philosophical or theological objection to the doctrine of 
evolution. In a scientific point of view, we do not regard it as yet 
proved. In its essential features we gladly recognize it as a fact in the 
progress of the human race, with such modifications as our friend 
suggests. When Paul speaks of the law as a school-master leading us to 
Christ, or “of the fulness of the time” when the new dispensation came, 
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when Jesus speaks of some things permitted to the Jews in ancient times 
because of the hardness of their hearts, but which he then would no 
longer permit, they recognized this law of progress, this evolution from a 
lower to a higher civilization, through which one age is to prepare the 
way for another and better age. Here the author and the critic probably 
stand on common ground. But a progress so irregular, so different in 
different individuals and different portions of the same people at the 
same time, can furnish no safe criterion by which to determine the date of 
a writing. When, therefore, it was proposed to expunge from the second 
commandment the prohibition of images, because of any notions on the 
subject possibly entertained by great prophets hundreds of years after- 
wards, we objected to this as an illegitimate use of the doctrine. 

In our article, we may have attributed to The Bible of To-Day and to 
those whom it regards as masters in biblical criticism, greater use of the 
theory of evolution than they express, though in this, as in the bias 
against the supernatural, we think we see a leaning which is unfavorable 
to impartial investigation. 

III. In matters of taste we have decided feelings, but do not argue 
with our friend.* 

IV. The most important point, as it relates particularly to the books of 
the New Testament, is Mr. Chadwick’s method of setting up one narra- 
tive against another as involving contradictions. Because one narrative 
differs from another, it does not necessarily contradict it. Because in 
giving an abbreviated account of a speech, I report one part of it and my 
neighbor reports a different part, it does not follow that we contradict 
one another. Yet this erroneous supposition, it seems to us, is what 
Mr. Chadwick has done in his argument against the Fourth Gospel. A 
large volume would be needed to treat the whole subject properly. We 
selected a few instances which could be easily understood. John speaks 
mostly of Jesus in Judea, the synoptics speak mostly of his ministry in 
Galilee. Any one of them, or all four together, fail to report a hundredth 
part of his sayings and doings during the one, two, or three years of his 


* We cannot, however, pass by Mr. Chadwick’s use of St. Paul’s language, Gal. 
v., 12, without protesting both against his implied interpretation and his application 
of it. It is exceedingly improbable that the Apostles were the persons here alluded 
to, and the most natural and literal interpetation (the verb is in the middle voice) is, 
“I would indeed that they who are unsettling you would cut themselves off” from 
you. Or, more likely, the sentence is to be regarded as intensely ironical. “These 
men who are disturbing you by their doctrine of circumcision, I would that they 
should go still further and mutilate themselves.” “Why do they stop at circum- 
cision?” he asks indignantly. “ Why do they not mutilate themselves, like your 
priests of Cybele?”’ referring to a worship and a practice not uncommon in Galatia. 
See Lig ‘tfoot on Galatians. So Mr. Chadwick’s “over-much Apostles” wholly 
destroys the sense of the passage, II. Cor. xi., 5,in which it occurs. Paul, in assert- 
ing his authority, says: “ For I suppose I was not a whit behind the very greatest [or 
chiefest] Apostles.”” It would be a poor recommendation of himself to assert his 


equality with the “over-much Apostles,” and the language lends itself more easily 
to the other version. 
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ministry. Why one selected this, or another that, we cannot say. But 
different accounts, in these briefest reports of what he said or did, do not 
necessarily imply a contradiction. Even in regard to the day when the 
last supper was eaten, we do not know enough of the different methods 
of computing time by different persons, Roman, Greek, or Jewish, to say 
with entire certainty that even in that case there is an absolute contra- 
diction. We believe this can be shown, though it would require more 
space than we have at our command here. To prove a contradiction, it 
is necessary to prove that no other supposition than that which involves a 
contradiction is possible. In no one of the cases which we quoted as 
inconsistencies is this condition fulfilled. 

We spoke of Jesus “as an example of what man may be in the full 
development and exercise of all his highest powers.” Mr. Chadwick 
wonders at this “indiscriminate praise,” and adds, “Among man’s 
highest powers, surely Dr. Morison would class the imagination and the 
scientific faculty. But Jesus furnished us no example” of these. We 
must here differ entirely from Mr. Chadwick. Our thoughts and investi- 
gations have long been turned to the study of the imagination as revealed 
in its highest exercise and development in the life and teachings of 
Jesus. The way in which he endows a simple natural image —the fall 
of a sparrow, the opening of a flower — with a divine meaning, so that it 
comes to us as an emblem of the universal providence of God, involves an 
act of the creative imagination beyond what we find in any poet. The 
parables are not great poems, only because they condense into a small 
compass far-reaching ideas, and weigh down simple incidents with a 
wealth of meaning which comes to us always with new freshness. 
Those chapters in Matthew’s Gospel, which crown the teachings of Jesus 
with images of glory and majesty such as we find nowhere else, would fill 
us with wonder as sublime creations of poetic genius, if we did not rather 
accept them with reverence and awe as revelations of divine truth and 
life, enforcing themselves upon us by the sanctities and judgments of 
God’s unseen kingdom. The only poet who ever reminds us of Christ’s 
method of teaching is Shakespeare,—the greatest among them all,— and 
he only when at his highest and best. 

And as to “the scientific faculty,” there is that in the language of 
Jesus which seems to look through the laws of Nature, and to see in 
them only an expression of the divine mind. In his incidental reference 
to the fall of a tower as indicating no special act of divine displeasure, 
does he not express the thought which lies at the basis of all scientific 
investigations, viz., the unchanging regularity of law? As Shakespeare is 
the only one who on the side of the imagination reminds us of Jesus, so 
Lord Bacon, the greatest of all modern philosophers, is the only one who 
even faintly reminds us of him in the breadth and universality of his 
thought on the side of reason. These are no words of “indiscriminate 
praise,” no heated expressions of admiration forced from us in the excite- 


ll 
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ment of the moment, or to produce an impression. They are the slowly 
matured convictions and conclusions which have come to us after years 
of careful thought. Outside criticisms have their place, and may be 
needed to remove obstructions, and enable us to meet the great truths of 
the Gospel face to face. But it is only as we enter into the mind and 
the life and the heart of Jesus, making ourselves one with him, that we 
can catch even a distant glimpse of his intellectual and spiritual greatness. 

A word or two we gladly add. A review like what we gave of The 
Bible of To-Day is necessarily very incomplete, and to the writer very 
unsatisfactory. In dwelling as it has to do on points of difference, it 
fails to do justice to the other and better qualities of the boek reviewed. 
We see plainly enough that Mr. Chadwick, in preparing his book, had in 
his mind persons much more sceptical than himself, and that towards 
them he stands in the attitude of a conservative, and the effect of his 
book on them will be to open their eyes to something beautiful and true 
and holy where they had before thought there was only delusion and 
falsehood. To them his position is an affirmative one. 

We by no means reject all his conclusions. Many of these critical 
suggestions are no doubt true and valuable as leading to a better under- 
standing of the Scriptures, and a fresher and more natural feeling 
towards them. We do not like the word supernatural. In the broadest 
signification of Nature*, we agree with Dr. Furness, that nothing is or can 
be supernatural. A direct revelation of truth and duty from God to man 
is a divine revelation, but not supernatural. It is a communication con- 
sciously received rom him who “so clothes the grass of the field,” and 
moves the stars. The Scriptures, old and new, we receive as containing 
records of such revelations from God to man, granted in less or fuller 
measures as man is able to receive them. In the Gospels we believe 
there are hidden treasures of divine truth waiting to be revealed when 
the man is found with vision open enough to behold them. In the con- 
templation of the highest that we can attain to, and the grander elevations 
of thought which shall rise above our mountain peaks to those who enter 
more fully than we can into the loftier truths of the Bible, we feel ashamed 
of our little controversies and disputes while we stand outside at the 
bottom of the path which leads upward into those majestic heights. 

J. H. M. 


*It is only a matter of definition. If by Nature we mean the universe of mind 
and matter, of course there can be nothing supervatural. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


THREE CRITICAL JUNCTURES IN THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

“For the King of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at the head of the two 
ways, to use divination.”— EZEKIEL, xxi., 21. 

It has happened to most of you, I suppose, to be travel- 
ling on foot or by private conveyance in a strange country, 
and to come to the head of two ways, each of which had its 
claim to be considered the direct road to your destination; 
and there you have had occasion to use divination. You 
have questioned the points of the compass, the formation of 
the country, the trend of the road, the evidences of more or 
less travel, recalled your directions when you started, and, 
according as the testimony pressed, have finally resolved 
to take the right hand or the left, as the shortest and 
surest way to your goal. You have sometimes found your- 
self correct, and sometimes mistaken. In the last case, you 
have rued the impatience that rejected the trouble of going 
back to inquire at the nearest house, or your reluctance to 
cross the fields and ask some laborer at his work. You have 
reflected too late that you did not use all the divination you 
might have used, or determine your course by the weightiest 
evidence. You took the pleasantest road instead of the one 
that had the truest direction. You were dismayed by the 
prospect of a long hill, or a threatening wood or cloud; or 
you trusted the instinct of your horse instead of your own 
judgment; or you yielded to the unwise wishes of a compan- 
ion who had no responsibility for deciding your question ; 
or you drew lots, or trusted your luck, as the King of Baby- 
lon did when he “ consulted with images,” and looked into 
the livers of birds and beasts. 

Human life is this strange journey, on which, from time to 
time, we come to the parting of the way, at the head of the 
two ways, and are compelled to use divination. I propose, 
in view of the new year, on which we have entered since we 
parted, to consider three of the critical seasons and places 
where the ways fork, in our human journey, and to ask by 
what sort of divination we are to determine our road. 
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First. It is strange that the most critical of all the forks 
in our journey should lie so near its commencement, and that 
is the early moment when the claims of our inclination and 
the demands of conscience are first brought into direct and 
conscious collision, and we must decide, as children or youth 
in their teens, which voice we will obey, and which finger- 
post shall decide our course. In early childhood, and some- 
times later, the ways of our life are settled for us by our 
responsible guardians, our circumstances, our education. The 
question of right and wrong is then very much a ques- 
tion of pleasing or displeasing our parents, teachers, or 
employers. There is then so much of mere convenience or 
inconvenience, of family order or disorder, of rules kept or 
broken; so much that is merely expedient or inexpedient, 
that has its little penalty or little reward,—settling the 
account at short reckoning,— that the conscience is not seri- 
ously aroused; and doubtless there is a wise and providen- 
tial arrangement for keeping the solemn question of right 
and wrong thus in the background. It is even a misfortune 
to have it, in its most serious form, prematurely raised. 
Children should not be too early appealed to as wholly 
responsible moral agents. Their innocence, their good hab- 
its, their obedience to rightful superiors, their health, their 
diet, their cheerfulness, their subordination to teachers, are 
the natural things to look to. They do a great many 
thoughtless things, which are comparatively innocent for 
them, which would be very wrong in others. But their 
thoughtlessness and want of malicious purpose make their 
faults and follies not very decisive of their future character. 
So long as it is only gay spirits, want of reflection or experi- 
ence, that make them err, we need not be very solicitous. 
It is only when they begin to throw their deeper selves, 
their reason and conscience, into their decisions, that we 
have occasion to look with profound anxiety into the direc- 
tion they take. For then first it is the soul that is pledging 
itself to wrong or right, to weal or woe. 

I am not addressing parents upon their duty to their chil- 
dren,— much as might be fitly said on that subject. But I 
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speak directly to the youth, and even the children, here 
present, and say that the first crisis, or decisive fork, in life’s 
road is the hour or moment when the question of right and 
wrong, of duty and inclination, comes squarely up for soli- 
tary, personal decision, in the form of something to be done 
or left undone; when the seriousness of the decision is felt 
by them; when it must be made, and made alone; when its 
consequences are not of an outward character, and do not 
so much involve injury to others as honor and dishonor, self- 
respect or self-contempt, in the agent himself; when it is not 
how the contemplated act is going to effect parents guard- 
ians, or companions, but how it will effect the character, the 
conscience, the soul, of its decider. Children, and even 
youth,— I fear we must say men and women,—do many 
idle, thoughtless, careless things, wrong things, which could 
bear no full examination without appearing heinous. But 
they escape being decisive of future character, and of being 
positively evil, because they are not deliberate, done in the 
full consciousness of wrong, and with a wilful contempt of 
divine authority, and of conscience, its delegate. It is delib- 
erate acts, acts meant, weighed, known to be wrong — acts 
that cannot be confessed, that must be hid, that cannot be 
forgotten,—that settle the character, and give it a downward 
direction. We may jump over the fence to pluck an apple, or 
to hunt a squirrel; but this is not deliberately forsaking the 
road. We mean to return, and we do return. But when 
we first deliberately and with divination take the wrong 
road, knowing it to be wrong, and daring the consequeuces, 
we have given an awful wrench to our moral nature; we 
have taken the lustre off the conscience ; we have parleyed, 
by express appointment, with the devil,— the Satan of self- 
will, wrongful inclination, and wicked desire. Such is the 
first deliberate lie; the first deliberate act of stealing; the 
first deliberate act of artful deception to cover a fault; the 
first determination, made in full protest of our conscience 
and our moral knowledge, that we will do what we please 
or choose or like, to satisfy our immediate craving or ineli- 
nation, and stifle, silence, defy, what all the while we know 
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to be the voice of God, the voice of our nobler and better 
self. I put it to you, young souls that hear me: have you 
not known and felt the critical seriousness of this dreadful 
conflict? I am not speaking of your lighter and thoughtless 
faults and follies, your trips of the tongue, your little care- 
less fibs, your small frauds at the sugar-bowl and the pantry, 
or your school tricks and secrets. I speak of the moment 
when you have been self-arraigned, confronted with your- 
selves, have had the right and the wrong deliberately and 
consciously before you, and known that God and duty were 
on one side, and only pleasure or convenience or inclination 
on the other, and you have decided to do wrong, or decided 
to do right. Was not that a crucial hour? Were you not 
then at the parting of the ways? and was not the whole 
prosperity of your journey imperilled by a wrong decision as 
to your road? Alas! I fear that only too many are com- 
pelled to look back upon that moment as one when their 
self-respect, their moral resolution, and their faith in high 
things went into eclipse, and never again recovered its native 
brightness. 

Second. The next parting of the ways is the fork in the 
road, which presents itself when we first achieve our inde- 
pendence of teachers, parents, guardians, employers. We 
have usually discovered, long before this, that we are individ- 
uals, with personal responsibilities. But we are never fully 
conscious of ourselves, and never really have the question 
of what we will do or be fully before us, until we are abso- 
lutely thrown upon ourselves,—homé left, school over, appren- 
ticeship dissolved, masters of our own time, our own conduct, 
our own direction. I need not say how exhilarating this per- 
fect freedom is to some of both sexes, how depressing to 
others. The tenderer, the more richly-freighted, the larger 
and longer-winged natures are perhaps the most reluctant to 
accept, the most slow to take advantage of, their freedom, — 
as the best scholars are the least willing to leave school, the 
truest sons and daughters the most pained at quitting the 
harbor of home. But it is a heaven-sped impulse and a great 
necessity that drives the largest part of our race, on the attain- 
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ment of adult years, into independence, in whole or in part. 
And then the critical question is before all those who have 
been well bred and well directed and well restrained, whether 
they will fling off the yoke which is now unlocked and loose 
upon their necks, and do what they choose, or whether they 
will fasten it on with a key of their own, voluntarily, and 
wear it, not by compulsion, but of free will. I do not mean 
to say that many young men and women do not escape at 
the period of their natural freedom — by their self-support, 
their marriage, their change of residence and employment — 
from many a yoke which it is well to cast off. Parents, 
guardians, teachers, homes, even religious sponsors, are not 
always wise, and many restraints are crushing and _ill- 
imposed. Some young people, by dint of better education 
or finer opportunities, are even more fit to direct their own 
course than their natural protectors were. But the yoke of 
duty, however awkwardly made and weighted, though it 
may safely be changed for an easier yoke, one better suited 
to the neck, and of less wilful pressure, is one that can never 
be safely discarded. Yet this is the temptation that young 
men, and women too, at attaining their full self-possession 
and complete liberty, are often exposed to. Hitherto, duty, 
piety, virtue, have necessarily been associated with restraint. 
There has always been somebody to say, Why do you so? 
‘You ought not, must not. Or, You must observe the family 
hours. You must be in at ten o’clock. You must go 
nowhere you will not report to your parents or guardians. 
You must not go here or there. You must not associate 
with this or that class of persons. You must read this, and 
must not read that. You must go to Sunday-school or 
church. You must discharge such and such duties. And I 
believe fully in the worth of this yoke, and wish it were more 
carefully laid and more firmly locked upon the neck of 
youth. It is the habits, quite as much as the principles, that 
need to be formed in youth,—the habit of responsibleness 
for certain duties; of order, method, punctuality, conform- 
ity; of deference to elders and respect for worth; of sup- 
pression of too eager desires and too careless speech; of 
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moderation in pleasures and choice in companionships. In 
short, upon the bringing up in obedient, respectful, reverent, 
and considerate ways,— ways that involve self-control and 
self-denial in regard to what is of doubtful good, and injuri- 
ous in excess, like leisure and pleasure and a free use of 
money, and inquiry into companionship and hours,— upon 
this training will largely depend the use which the grown 
man or woman will make of the first independence. If 
authority has been weak, capricious, irrational, used for its 
own sake or immoderately pressed, it will make rebels 
before it ends, or hypocrites and liars; and it will certainly 
make those who graduate from its school or its prison, profli- 
gate and wild in the abuse of their long-repressed freedom. 
If, however, there has been no authority, no restraint, and 
children and youth have been left to their own devices; to 
get up or lie abed; to read what they choose; to go to school 
or stay at home ; to have all they ask for; to spend what they 
will; to choose their own companions; to come in or stay 
out at pleasure; to go to church or drive abroad,— we need 
not expect—though exceptions may be found —anything 
girded, self-controlled, deliberately self-directed, or patiently 
done in the way of culture or usefulness in the heirs of 
such a neglected training. Their freedom cannot be much 
greater than it is, and will have no new dangers; but has not 
all the mischief already been done? Are they not already: 
outside the path of any useful or noble destiny ? 

But it is for those to whom the freedom is real—in the 
change from home, school, college, apprenticeship, to sepa- 
rate, unwaiched, independent lives—that I have a serious 
word to say. You are just now new masters and new mis- 
tresses of your own career. You can go and come; choose 
and reject companions; save and spend; indulge or deny 
yourselves; cultivate idleness or industry, pleasure or im- 
provement. You cin be serious or frivolous. You can join 
the gay and careless or the thoughtful and purpose-led. In 
short, your pupilage is over; your direct accountableness to 
others has ceased. For what will you value this indepen- 
dence? Is it mainly for its negative rights or its positive 
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privileges? for its dropped restraints or for its invigorating 
opportunities? Do you not know that your freedom is given 
you only that you may more vigorously pursue your own 
ideal of service? that, instead of being driven, you may find 
the stronger reins and the sharper spur and whip in your 
own consciences, and, though unridden and unreined and un- 
guided by others, become the stricter master of yourself, and 
the swifter traveller, and the more unwavering follower of 
your own highest conceptions of what is just, noble, true? 
Alas! what so deadly as a freedom that is accepted as carry- 
ing no responsibility, and having no goal and no guidance; 
Freedom to do as we will is only freedom indeed when we 
will to do right. Self-will is not freedom,— it is license. 
The planet has no groove to run in, but it is held in its path 
by free attraction. If we find no attraction to God, to good- 
ness, to justice, mercy, perfection, in our first freedom, we 
are like ships in mid ocean, deserted, helmless, compassless, 
without direction or port, free to welter in the waves, to feel 
the currents, to dash against the iceberg or the reef, but, 
with all their freedom, bound in an iron destiny to wreck and 
ruin. Seize, then, the helm of your own destiny, ye new cap- 
tains of the vessel of life! Trim the lamp in your binnacle ! 
Watch the compass of your conscience! Others have girded 
you: you are now to gird yourselves. Others have been 
responsible for you: you are now responsible for yourselves. 
Oh, what hour can be more critical than the hour when the 
young men, the young women, masters of themselves, decide 
the question whether they are going to be obedient to the 
monitions of the invisible sovereign of duty above and 
within them, and make their lives, fortunes, characters, 
worthy the approbation of God and good men, or whether 
they are going to live from day to day without a serious rule 
of life, without an acknowledged amenableness to conscience, 
without a solid and steadfast reference to the growth and 
worth of their own souls! Do you know that this makes 
just the difference between men of the world and children of 
God; between men to trust, honor, and love, and men to 
doubt, to fear, to despise; between the serious and the friv- 
12 
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olous; the improvers of opportunity and the cumberers of 
the ground; between those who waste life and ruin their 
middle age and make their old age contemptible and misera- 
ble, and those who go from strength to strength, from grace 
to grace, from a restrained, dutiful youth to a vigorous, influ- 
ential, respected, and happy maturity, and a cheerful, green, 
hopeful, sweet, and venerated old age, round which already 
plays the light and glory and sanctity of a higher state of 
existence? 

Thirdly and lastly. There is one more critical juncture in 
our moral and spiritual life, and I know not that it is not the 
most dangerous of all. It is when experience and observa- 
tion — usually not before middle life—have made us ac- 
quainted with the world, and fully discovered to us the low 
standards, the mean spirit, the selfish motives, the hollow 
faith, the lack of principle, that may, without cynicism, be 
said to characterize a large part of our race, and perhaps the 
system of society about us. We are born, unless very unfort- 
unate in our origin, with a strong faith in others’ goodness. 
We learn early to admire and love truth, goodness, virtue. 
All fairly reared children, at least in our circle, are trained to 
think goodness the rule, and their young hearts, thank God, 
drink in a faith in goodness almost as easily as they draw 
their happy breath. We go out into the world usually with 
the expectation of finding high principle, truth, honor, pu- 
rity, not universal, but common and prevalent. What is the 
shock to our faith in God or in conscience when we find that 
men and women in general are not scrupulous; that duty is 
not their chief guide; that the church-goers are not devout ; 
that the decorous are not virtuous; that the respectable are 
not at root worthy of respect; that severe, self-sacrificing, 
scrupulous lives are rare; and that lovers of God and follow- 
ers of Christ are, except in form, scarce and exceptional ! 

I make no doubt that more souls that began their life-voy- 
age fairly and with faithful purposes founder upon this rock 
than upon any other!—a contempt for their race; a doubt 
whether duty has any considerable influence; a suspicion of 
general hollowness, followed by a scepticism in the reality of 
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virtue or virtue’s source or virtue’s sanctions and destiny. 
That is a dark and dreadful day when a man first says to 
himself, —* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity; the world 
is a cheat; man is the slave of circumstances; conscience is 
a superstition, religion a prejudice, the future a mere guess, 
and God a name for our ignorance of everything final.” Yet 
who has not found his place at the head of the ways when he 
has had to choose between the evidence of his worldly expe- 
rience and observation and the testimony of his inner self, his 
own soul and the great voices, like Christ’s, that have ever 
addressed him as a soul, and the voices of this world, all say- 
ing, —“ This life is short but certain; no other is sure. 
Pleasure, gain, praise, power, appetite,— these are the real 
things, substantial and present. See what the rest of the 
world is after. Don’t imagine you are, or can be, any better 
or wiser, or have any nobler goal than the average. Be 
decorous, prudent, long-headed, that you may succeed more 
completely, and prolong further the pleasures of life. Don’t 
fool away your youth, and mortgage your middle age, by 
dissipation and recklessness. But don’t, on the other hand, 
become a hypocrite and a devotee, and sacrifice your body 
and your intelligence and your tastes to this spectre which 
moralists of the library call duty, much less to that other 
spectre which priests, for their own purposes, call religion! 
Virtue is a useful fiction, if not carried too far. But don’t 
let it haunt you with scruples, nor keep you out of your own 
wishes. Religion is an excellent police for the people; sup- 
port it; but don’t get your own neck in its noose.” 

When this sort of moral scepticism comes over a man,— 
and it is a midsummer madness, not a spring fever nor a 
winter ague, a feeling that comes just as we make our first 
full experience of the shams and hollowness of business, 
of piety, of office, of pleasure, of fashion, of costume, of 
beauty,— comes when we have been obliged to resign our 
confidence in average men and women,— comes in middle 
life, the shrewd, world-wise, calculating, averaging period, 
when men have vigor enough to be pretty confident, when 
they have the courage of their own opinions, when they are 
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far enough from youth to be over its enthusiasms, far enough 
from decay and death not to feel its solemnity or realize its 
certainty,— I say they are at the parting of the ways which, 
as they take one road or the other, will lead to moral salva- 
tion and nobility of heart and life, or fo moral death and 
degradation of will and spirit. It is hoping against hope, 
and believing against external testimony and even common 
experience, that constitute faith! It is the ability and reso- 
lution to hold on to the assurances and prophecies of the soul 
and the conscience, as against a whole world of time-servers 
and pleasure-seekers and servants of sense and expediency, 
that makes a man a living soul, a child of God, a follower of 
Christ! When, then, we resolve to follow a multitude to do 
evil,— when we consult the world and the average feeling 
and the usages and customs, and, finding them low and 
selfish, think it useless folly to have any private scruples, or 
to follow any purer light,—we have given up the whole 
battle. 

We have deserted to the enemy because he was on the 
winning side. The world has converted us to the devils’ 
doctrine, ‘* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” It 
is the most solemn and decisive and glorious day in a man’s 
life when he deliberately says, No matter what other men 
think or say or do, what the world asks or promises or par- 
dons, no matter how open success and honor and power and 
pleasure are to the unscrupulous and the worldly-wise, I am 
resolved to keep my faith in God, in virtue, in immortality, 
- in Christ as my example, at all hazards and all sacrifices, and 
against all testimonies of sense. Better to die with honor 
and self-respect, a pure conscience and the feeling that my 
life has been given to high ideals and an effort to raise the 
world’s standards, than to have all that sense and passion 
and power and wealth and praise can bestow, with the 
inward feeling that, after all, life is a bubble, conscience a 
morbid fester, and God and duty illusions of dreamy fancy. 
Alas! how many at this parting of the ways will desperately 
take a downward track. You are, many of you, middle-aged 
men and women. The hour finds you, perhaps, just at the 
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top of life’s hill. You survey from it the whole country. 
You look down and see how, as you have come up, your fel- 
low-men have been employed. You have not formed a very 
high opinion of them. You are now about to go down; and 
with which party will you join yourselves? the many you 
think mean and selfish, or the few you have known that still 
keep your respect and reverence? Ah! let your divination, 
at this head of the two ways, be athorough one. Consult your 
deeper and more secret feelings, and not your noisy passions 
or your wary expediencies. Let a few who are still keeping 
faith with God and duty have all your heart and confidence. 
One with God is a majority. One with conscience is one 
with God, and oneness with him is life and victory eternal! 


Henry W. BELLOWS. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


JESUS AND THE RECORD. 


The questions concerning the personality and life of Jesus 
which the last two generations have been discussing are by no 
means settled. Critics have pushed examination of the records 
to the farthest extreme of minute and sceptical inquiry; theolo- 
gians and anti-theologians have tried to fit them to every variety 
of speculative theory; tendency, myth, dogmatic purpose, have 
been invoked to explain, or explain away, the events recorded and 
the statements found in the Gospels. And the process must go 
on. With the surrender of their infallibility the Scriptures must 
be freely given up to honest criticism. That is not the same 
thing as giving the Scriptures up. It is, on the contrary, the 
condition of retaining or of recovering them. Thorough inves- 
tigation alone will determine what in them is historically true ; 
as religious knowledge,. character, experience, can alone judge 
concerning their spiritual value. For ourselves, we have no fear 
that the interests of Christianity or the value of the life of Jesus 
to the world will be injured or obscured in the result, however 
they may seem to suffer in the process. Fashion after fashion of 
destructive criticism passes over the Gospels; each one demolish- 
ing in the fears of timid believers the whole frame-work of the 
story; each one in reality contributing more or less to the disen- 
gagement of accidental and erroneous conceptions of its events, 
before giving way to its successor. But the reality of the life 
recorded, and the vitality of the record itself, survive every 
assault, as they have survived the false interpretations and over- 
lying errors of ignorant and superstitious friends. We anticipate 
that this will be the case with the criticism of the Gospels in 
the future. The figure of the Founder of Christianity reappears 
after the subsidence of every critical cataclysm, essentially the 
same; and commands the recognition of adherents of all theories 
of the record. The spiritual consciousness of Jesus, the sense of 
oneness with the Divine Will and work, which the careful reader 
of the New Testament finds everywhere evinced, may not furnish 
the basis of a christology satisfactory to all; but it will prevent 
a wholly inadequate one from being generally adopted. It will 
compel reverence and discipleship. 
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We go further for ourselves, and believe that the record itself 
will be justified by thorough research, to a degree that many 
liberal critics are now little disposed to admit. Mistake, exag- 
geration, the after-thought of ignorant and superstitious reverence, 
are doubtless to be found in the Gospels. But criticism must 
bend its theories to the historic sense; and historic probability 
will not permit us to eliminate the unusual and the wonderful 
from the events of the New Testament, or the exceptional from 
the consciousness and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Chadwick says on another page of this Review that he 
“admits that there was possibly an order of unique, or at any 
rate remarkable, phenomena in connection with the life of Jesus.” 
When so much is admitted, we judge that it will be easier to 
regard these phenomena as honestly, and for the most part cor- 
rectly, set down in the Gospels than to supply another unique 
and remarkable order, as the analogue and residuum of what is 
there recorded. Errors of theory, of mistaken observation, even 
of exaggerated and incorrect tradition, there doubtless are; but 
with a few exceptions, the moral feeling, the deepest life, of 
Jesus is so intimately connected with these wonderful accounts 
of the exercise of beneficent power, that we are unable to tear 
out the “unique” part of the story without blurring a record that 
makes a singular impression of unity and reality. As to what is 
said concerning the realistic possibilities of the popular imagina- 
tion, it is sufficient to say that the last thing the popular imagina- 
tion could have created would have been a consistent eharacter, 
of the elevation and moral dignity of Jesus, in connection with 
the wonderful events attributed to him. What the popular 
imagination of the age was equal to producing, we see in the 
Apocryphal Gospels, with their silly or ghastly marvels; the 
most dignified of which, as we recall them, being the endowment 
of clay birds with life, and the stretching of a plank by pulling at 
either end of it. : 

But the life is the undoubted reality. We are all the more 
ready to yield the record to the most searching criticism,— 
rather, we would say, to demand for it the most careful and dis- 
criminating study,— because we believe that, fragmentary and 
imperfect as it is,it presents the outline and quality of a life 
which does not retreat into dimness and disappear as it is scru- 
tinized; but which, through whatever theory of its setting and 
surroundings, yet makes its reality felt and its unique and lofty 
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quality acknowledged. Those who have tried to resolve the 
character of Jesus into a divine figment, born of the admiring 
reverence of his disciples, or of the spiritual necessities of the 
age, may have indeed consistently followed out the method they 
have also applied to the record. So much the worse for their 
method. Whatever acceptance they have found for its applica- 
tion to the Gospels in one or another particular, the life of Jesus 
in its essential features and spirit will not stay obscured, nor 
resolve itself permanently into myth. It survives the laboratories 
of scepticism, as it survived at the first the hostility of Judaism, 
and conquered the indifference of the pagan world. The relig- 
ious consciousness, the divine character of Jesus was not forged 
nor feigned; it was reality. No fanaticism of Messiahship in 
him, no fanaticism of insane veneration and expectation, in his 
age, produced the portrait of a life whose reality and preéminent 
beauty and beneficence the world refuses to doubt; and which 
the critical scholar, if he be candid and morally appreciative, can 
doubt least of all. 

We have been led to these remarks by reading the report of a 
lecture on Farrar’s Life of Christ, by Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
an English Unitarian minister. Mr. Armstrong is, if we mistake 
not, a convert from Orthodoxy; and we have regarded him as 
one of the most uncompromisingly radical and fearlessly rational- 
istic of our ministers. He is the translator of Knappert’s Relig- 
ion of Israel; and the warm eulogist of that over-praised book, 
Supernatural Religion, which the damaging criticisms of Canon 
Lightfoot and others seem to have pretty effectually shelved. 

The lecture referred to deals largely with the difficulties, 
uncertainties, and errors of the record of the life of Jesus. 
Enough of this negative criticism remains in the portion we 
quote below to indicate how divergent from ours is the writer’s 
point of view. But we are glad to quote this passage as proving 
how the Life which has been the light of men, asserts itself in 
the presence of the freest criticism of the record, to the careful 
student of the life of Jesus: — 


But do you ask, “If so much is legendary in our Gospels, what, then, 
is true?” It is a grave question. A question in answering which many 
a tongue has faltered; yet a question to which I, for one, give clear and 
emphatic answer in the one word,—“ Jesus.” Jesus remains; Jesus, the 
Rock, unshaken, though the herbage of legend and all the flowerets of 
myth be stripped away. The great oak, uprearing itself towards heaven, 
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supports many a parasitic growth; the ivy twists its leafy chain around 
the trunk, or the mistletoe gathers in great bunches on the branches. 
Tear these away, and still the giant of the forest, in naked grandeur, 
stands against the storm. The august humanity of Jesus stands on the 
ancient soil, all burdened with the parasitic growth of miracle and myth. 
Bring the pruning-knife to cut these away, or let the passion of modern 
scepticism strip them off as the swirling wind-storm will tear the clinging 
ivy from the mighty timbers which it wreathes, and Jesus, like the endur- 
ing oak, remains, the imperishable archetype of that which God designed 
when he said, in the secret counsels of eternity, “ Let us make man in our 
image.” Yes, Jesus is safe. He is not man’s making. Prophecies and 
miracles may perish; they are the creatures of the human mind, the 
products of man’s untaught imagination. But no poet in inspired 
dream, no seer in the rapt moment of his ecstasy, ever imagined a Jesus 
of Nazareth. All these dreams woven of human fallibility fade away as 
the nineteenth century wakens the eyes of men to the daylight of science 
and philosophy. But before our waking gaze, majestic, beautiful, stands 
Jesus, unmoved, though there fall from him those gorgeous trappings 
which we saw wrapped around him in the visions of the night. Jesus is 
no dream. He is the reality which has winged the New Testament and 
taught it, as a well-aimed dart, to find lodgment in millions of transfixed 
hearts. Jesus is no dream. Him those poor, honest, ardent, faulty 
apostles and primitive disciples cou/d not dream. Out of the atmosphere 
of human thought and sentiment in that credulous age were bodied forth 
angelic annunciation, miraculous conception, bread and fishes multiplied 
a thousand-fold, a divine figure pressing its feet upon stormy waters that 
were solid to its tread, a herd of two thousand swine maddened with the 
devils expelled from a human bosom, the darkening of the skies about 
the sombre cross, the rent all down the awful veil that covered the 
holiest spot on earth from human eyes, the restless walk of startled 
saints upon the earth, roused from their graves by the dying cry of the 
crucified Son of God; but Jesus, the Son of Man, was beyond the scope 
of human thought or sentiment to body forth. As an imaginary picture, 
he utterly surpassed their skill. As the subject of realistic portraiture, 
he was greater than they knew how to paint. We have perfect, infal- 
lible assurance of the reality of Jesus, of the reality of the example which 
he set, of the reality of the precepts which he gave, of the reality of his 
own sublime manhood and exquisitely balanced character, in the absolute 
impossibility of men, such as his disciples, on their own showing, were, 
evolving such an example, such precepts, such a character, such a man, 
out of their own unaided consciousness. 

Some of you, no doubt, are strangers here. You may be for the first 
time visitants within these walls. You have come to a spot where, after 
the way which men call heresy, your fellow-citizens worship the God of 
their fathers.. Freedom is given here in the pew and in the pulpit too. 

13 
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And I, the preacher, under the solemn sense of my responsibility to God, 
have denied the deity of Jesus Christ. 1 see in him man and man alone. 
Nay, I do not believe he was born otherwise than other men,— of the pure, 
wedded love of two human hearts. I doubt his Davidic descent. I dis- 
pute his miraculous power. And yet I say to you, my soul does homage 
to him beyond the power of words of mine to utter. He commands my 
reverence. He wins my love. I would rejoice to serve one day under his 
banner in loss and defeat, more than to serve in victory and triumph long 
years under mightiest kings. For one moment to have in my heart that 
kingdom of heaven which overspread all the region of his soul, I trust I 
would give up all of precious or of proud that earthly ambition can set 
before its gaze. 

My friends, I am not constrained to profess a part. Though a preacher 
in a pulpit, I am free, searching the Scriptures; free in my compact with 
this Church; free in my own conscience to find weakness in Jesus of 
Nazareth, if its trace be there; to find folly, if its trace be there; to find 
sin, if its trace be there. I may find all these things, yet still have my 
place to fill, my message to preach. Yet I declare to you, I cannot find 
them. I declare to you that, as I ponder, it comes to me with fresh and 
startling amazement what this man was. I have no dogma about his 
perfect wisdom or his sheer impeccability. I have no means of knowing 
what self-rebuke, what penitence for deeds or thoughts, unrecorded the 
man may or may not have harbored. But of these things I trace no sign 
unless it be in the perfection of his sympathy with brothers and with 
sisters in whom burnt remorse or shame. And I seem to myself to see in 
the meagre, all too meagre sketch we have of him, obscured with its 
legend, darkened with misunderstanding, the figure of a man consummate 
in wisdom for the solution of all the problems which have ever agitated 
the ages, with a philosophy of life simple and perfect beyond all the 
labored attainments of all the sages, with insight into the labyrinth of 
human nature by any other absolutely unapproached, with a fulness of 
the moral and spiritual life in himself that made his soul a temple of 
God, pure as the holy of holies behind the awful veil. Yes, this is what, 
the more I ponder, the more I find, not in the Jesus of the churches, not 
even in the Jesus of the whole of the Gospels, but in that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, brother of our own, whom I trace as the source of all that is sweet 
and pure and true and noble in the Christianity of the Bible, and in the 
Christianity of ecclesiastics through eighteen hundred years. 


We append the following excerpt from a recent address of 
that veteran student of the Gospel, Rev. Dr. Furness, whose free 
and reverent investigation of the life of Jesus has brought him to 
a widely different result in regard to the record :— 


I have spoken of the Christian records as having an interest apart from 
their religious value,—an interest from a purely literary point of view. 
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They have a scientific interest as well as a special interest at this hour, 
when theories of the universe are suggested by leading men of science, 
that seem at least to threaten death to the religious sentiment; when 
men are losing faith in a living God, and even in the reality of their own 
existence, consciousness being regarded as a fleeting accident in the 
ceaseless changes of matter, which alone is held to be immortal. Now, if 
there once existed such a person as I believe Jesus to have been, it is a 
fact which we shall do well to weigh before we resign ourselves to these 
tendencies of modern thought. If, besides uttering the divine wisdom, 
and living a life of stainless purity, and suffering with regal dignity a 
martyr’s death, he, by a brief word of his lips, by the touch of his hand, 
restored health to the sick and sight to the blind, if he broke the myste- 
rious slumber of the grave and reappeared himself alive after death, and 
if all this was in perfect conformity to the order of Nature, then is he a 
fact in Nature, and any theory of being is radically defective that gives 
no heed to the significance of so extraordinary a phenomenon. 


HYACINTHE LOYSON, AND CATHOLIC REFORM. 


Father Hyacinthe has been permitted, during the past year, to 
give a course of lectures on religion. He has before held con- 
ferences on education and philosophy, but this is the first time 
for many years that he has addressed Frenchmen on religion. 


Since his return from Geneva, he has been endeavoring to gain a 
hearing in Paris,— the scene of his former pulpit distinction; but 
he has found the law in the way of his success. It is a singular 
fact that in France, hitherto, one has been free to deny all religion, 
but not free to defend religion, or to administer its offices, save in 
the three recognized forms,—of Romanism, the established Protest- 
antism, and Judaism. The Liberal Protestants have found great 
difficulty in maintaining a legal status for their form of worship, 
though historically a part of the Established Protestant Church 
of France. Pére Hyacinthe and the reformed Catholics have had 
even more difficulty; and while, as we have said, now permitted 
to hold “conferences” or lectures, he is not even yet, we believe — 
certainly, he was not at the date when these lectures were given 
— permitted to hold public worship in accordance with his re- 
formed ritual;and any attempt to do this would be liable to 
suppression by the police. He says in relation to this singular 
legal disability: “In this country, ready for revolutions and eager 
for reforms, it is permitted to deny the religious tradition, to 


neglect and even to defame it; but to improve it is severely 
interdicted.” 
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He does not despair, however; trusting that another year will 
not pass before the French Chambers will sweep away a prohibi- 
tion which is so manifestly an inconsistency and an anachronism. 
The rising tide. of republicanism — how strongly and surely rising 
the election just past evinces— will doubtless insure complete 
freedom of conscience and of worship before long. Though 
ultramontanism is strong against it, and especially bitter towards 
Pére Hyacinthe as a pervert from Romanism, the absurd restric- 
tions cannot be much longer maintained; and even Romanists 
are joining in the call for spiritual freedom. Lacordaire, the 
famous preacher at Notre Dame, as quoted by Hyacinthe, lately 
declared: “Whoever denies a single man the possession of his . 
rights; whoever consents to the slavery of a single man, black or 
white, were even a hair of his head unjustly infringed on,— that 
is not a sincere man, and does not deserve to fight for the sacred 
causes of humanity. Yes, Catholics, listen well to this; if you 
wish for liberty yourselves, you must will it for all men under 
heaven.” 

But the prospects of “Catholic Reform,” meaning by that, as 
Pére Hyacinthe and the old Catholics do, an essential recast of 
doctrines and me-chods within the Romish Church, or rather the 
casting off by the great Catholic body of the pretensions and 
abuses of Rome,— tie prospects of this reform are, we fear, fading 
rather than brightening. The Old Catholic movement has met 
with overwhelming defeat in Switzerland, and seems everywhere 
to be losing heart and dwindling towards extinction. Bismarck 
is not averse, it is said, to making terms with the new Pope. 
The whole movement, where not political, was rational more 
than religious; and the new priests who succeeded to the places 
vacated by ultramontanes proved, too often, a sort of spiritual 
carpet-baggers, who have brought about a reaction among all 
adherents of religion. Hyacinthe himself returned from Switzer- 
land in disgust at the radicalism and irreligion of those who had 
invited him to work among them. Himself a positive believer 
and constructive worker, he could not long be content to work 
with men whose aims were unspiritual and whose work was 
destructive. Further than this, these lectures suggest to us 
another reason for the failure of existing movements for Catholic 
reform. The divorce from Romanism is deeper and more funda- 
mental than these reformers perceive or can comprehend. To 
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give up an infallible pontiff, and yet hold to an infallible church; 
to dispute the authority of Rome, and yet maintain an authorita- 
tive priesthood; to clamor for the marriage of the priest, and yet 
keep as sacred mysteries most of the medisval dogmas and prac- 
tices of the Church; to denounce the claim of succession to the 
primacy of St. Peter, and yet to claim, as Hyacinthe does in 
these conferences, supernatural grace in the succession from the 
Apostles conferred in the laying on of hands, seems doubtless to 
the honest multitude in the Church, as it also seems to the intelli- 
gent observers without, a quarrel for the smallest fraction of a 
cause, a weighing of tweedle-dum against tweedle-dee. It seems 
to be the necessity of all reform to be partial where it is not 
extravagant and excessive; but this is too slight to gain the 
attention of conformers, or to compel the respect of rationalists. 

We are not surprised, then, that Pére Hyacinthe feels the 
loneliness of his position, as evinced in the overtures he has made 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury to be taken into the fellowship 
of the Anglican Church. If he were frankly Protestant, he 
could stand alone; but even the fiction of a visible Catholic 
Church demands adhesion to some branch of that fictitious unity, 
These lectures show, we think, that Pére Hyacinthe will find 
large sympathy in dogma and ecclesiastical method with the 
ritualistic party of the English Church, but his spirit seems to 
us to belong to the nineteenth century; and it seems a pity to 
see him turning from the real religious issues of the day, in 
which he has done good service, to find some ancient bottle into 
which the new wine of his movement may be poured. It is not 
by adjusting its ecclesiasticism, but by feeding its rational faith, 
and touching with reverence, and turning to righteousness, its 
now established liberty, that he can best serve the religious life 
of France, and help the hope of reform for Christianity in 
Europe. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


This is the title of an address given before the Woman’s Cen- 
tenary Association in Providence, R.I., by Mrs. Jane L. Patter- 
son, and published at their request in the columns of the Univer- 
salist. We should be glad to quote the whole of this admirable 
address. In all the subjects which it treats,— woman as mission- 
ary, as teacher, as preacher, as lecturer, as social leader, in all the 
phases of her higher development,— Mrs. Patterson shows a calm 
and just mind, a broad spirit, and an elevated style which must 
have won the fixed attention of her hearers. 


We have only room to quote the closing sentences of her 
address : — 


I should fail of indicating the heart of woman’s high privilege as a 
servant of Christ, if I neglected to speak of her influence in the home. 
She rocks the cradle of the Church when she rocks the cradle of her child. 
To her hand are committed its most intricate and vital interests. Before 
teacher or minister can come with his instructions, she can move and 
mould and guide. The first impressions of life and duty are received 
from her. She touches the fair canvas, and by the perfectness of her 
touchfit may wear the colors of angelic life. In the home, woman should 
feel her responsibility and her power. By the grace of her lips and the 
serenity of her manner, she can hold aloft the banner of the cross, and 
compel respect for the Church from all who observe her upright walk. 
She can train her sons to reverence, and seek the same sources of strength 
which have made her the wise and patient guardian of a realm as difficult 
and as intricate to manage as the affairs of State. In many homes, 
woman gives her loyalty to the Church, while man is indifferent. -Here 
is missionary ground which she should at once set about possessing. I 
know how natural it is to think one’s husband a law unto himself, and 
quite removed from womanly influence, and perhaps to look upon him as 
almost perfect, even though he lounges at home on Sunday, and gives no 
heed to the high mandates of religion. No woman truly quickened by 
the life of the Spirit can excuse herself from endeavors to inspire her 
husband, her brothers, her sons, with the loves and motives which take 
hold of eternal things. 

She should teach the law to her children, and if there is infancy where 
there should be the stature of a man in Christ Jesus, it is her duty to be 
the guide and teacher here. Men need to be quickened in their love for 
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the Church, in their fidelity to its teachings, and the work of consecrated 
and godly women is invited to this field. Do not give sleep to your eyes 
or slumber to your eyelids until the head of the house acknowledges 
allegiance to Christ. Your own influence over childhood needs to be 
supplemented by hearty sanction, to have its fullest power. While the 
father is indifferent, or a scoffer, the son, inclined to waywardness, finds 
precedent in his example. Then, the home altar cannot be successfully 
maintained without the sympathy and assistance of both father and 
mother. Childhood receives its most lasting impression from the rever- 
ence that daily acknowledges God in prayer. May it never be the sorrow- 
ful portion of any of these Christian women to hear a son, who is strug- 
gling back from a wayward course, say, “If there had been prayers in my 
home, I never should have fallen.” By your consistent life and speech, 
by the warmth of soul gained in devotion, by the power and pathos of 
entreaty, hold the men of your house to a sense of the divineness of that 
revelation which inspires the Church of the living God, and, if it be 
possible, bring them into its sheltering fold. The distractions of busi- 
ness engross them, and temptation comes in many ways to them of which 
you know nothing. Let the sacredness with which love folds you be an 
nvincible protection to your home, and anchor in the fathomless sea of 
love divine every member of your household. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION IN ENGLAND. 


The autumnal meeting of the Congregational (Orthodox) Union 
of England and Wales was interesting, as all their occasions are. 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, well known to us by his fair and liberal 
as well as devout spirit, was the Chairman of the meeting. In his 
opening address, he endeavors to meet the difficulties of opposing 
parties in the denomination, in regard to having public formu- 
laries of faith. Here is what he says about a creed for a great 
assembly : — 


In May I expressed with exceeding explicitness my firm belief in the 
great doctrines of the evangelical faith. I declared my creed. Why, it 
has been asked me, in public and in private, should you object to a great 
assembly doing the same? For this simple reason: an individual can 
speak precisely as his conscience dictates; he can give expression to 
those fine shades of thought which are the record of mental processes and 
moral conflicts; yea, even to Gethsemane wrestlings of spirit, as Dr, 
Parker said, in a speech, I think, as fully charged with true thought and 
right feeling on a difficult subject as any speech that Iever heard. All 
these pass into the man’s words and duly emphasize them, and they 
become thereby a purely spiritual power, according to the measure of 
their truth, in guiding and stimulating his fellows. His word exercises 
no pressure, imposes no yoke; it is spiritual only. Like light and heat, 
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it quickens and illumines just in proportion to the virtue that is in it. 
But let a great assembly go through the same process, and it can only 
deal with the truth, as it were, in the gross. All the finer shades of 
thought and emphasis get suppressed. The yes! yes! of a crowd, how- 
ever honest, overbears spiritual things which are, in the sight of God, 
quite as precious as the things which it establishes; and it establishes 
these under a kind of weight and pressure which are fatal, in the long 
run, to the free and loving search of the soul for truth. A great body 
without meaning it — nay, it may desire earnestly to avoid it — inevita- 
bly brings a certain brute pressure to bear on the conviction which it 
seeks to establish. I hold that that kind of pressure has its value. It is 
a grand force to bring to bear on brutal bigotry or gross self-interest on 
the other side. In England it has been of enormous value as a factor in 
the forces which have won for us our political and spiritual liberties. 
But I am well persuaded, brethren of the independent churches, that it is 
a wise, sound instinct which leads us to distrust and to deprecate the use 
of that pressure, in matters so inward,so sacred, as the finding, the 
formulating, and the uttering of spiritual truth. 


Let us hear what he says about ourselves : — 


My conviction grows with my knowledge of the subject, that nine- 
tenths of the great sceptical movements which age after age distract the 
Church have, like the heresies of old time, their root in the faults and 
failures of the Christian society. They are mostly one-sided and short- 
sighted attempts to readjust a broken harmony. We have yet to meas- 
ure what in the early ages, in the settlement of Christian doctrine, the 
Church owed to its heretics. Or take the Unitarian heresy in modern 
times. I hold that the high Calvinistic theology —I do not know what 
moderate Calvinism means—coming perilously near, as it did to the 
presentation of an interior discord in the Triune Nature, which was 
harmonized by the Atonement, almost inevitably developed a community 
which could see only the Unity, and felt itself called to bear witness to 
that vital aspect of the truth to the world. And in the generations in 
which the Orthodox Church lived very much a self-infolded life, and 
touched the outlying world but feebly, we must remember, in justice, 
that the Unitarians were conspicuous by their devotion to what would 
now be called humanitarian objects, and rendered very noble service, as 
almoners and ministers, in the name of the Son of Man, at any rate, 
to human needs. Much of the Unitarian secession, which grew out of 
the narrowness of Orthodox doctrine and life, is, I believe, being re- 
absorbed, and will be increasingly reabsorbed, by the life of a more 
large-hearted, liberal, genial, truth-seeking, and sympathetic Church. 


Our pride is not at all touched by what he says about our being 
reabsorbed into his church as it grows, to use his words, more 
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“large-hearted, liberal, truth-seeking, and sympathetic.” We 
never, of course, as he intimates, should have gone out if we had 
not suffered, to use his words again, “from the narrowness of 
Orthodox doctrine and life.” The idea is delightful to us of the 
great Congregational body being one. But we doubt if we can 
at present be more than one in spirit, and that is a great thing,— 
the greatest of all. When a body of people have gone out from 
one denomination and consolidated themselves into another, they 
get established in their own grooves of thought and action. The 
ties of association, even though their past history is short, hold 
them. They love their own sect, even the name, poor as it may 
be, because it represents the way they worship God with their 
fathers. But we are none the less grateful to those who, like 
Mr. Brown, while they remain in their own ranks, give utterance 
to the spirit of Christian fellowship. 


THE PROTESTANT UNION IN GERMANY, 


The Unitarian Herald (England) gives us an interesting report 
of a meeting of this Union, which was submitted to a Committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, by the Rev. A. 
Chalmers, of Cambridge, who took part in the meeting as the 


representative of the Association. 

The members of this liberal Protestant Union, he tells us, are 
subject to a good deal of persecution from the narrow policy of 
the ecclesiastical authorities and the strife of parties. He speaks 
of Germany’s grand triumphs seven years ago, and contrasts her 
condition then with her state now, when, as he says, “religious 
patriotism has given place to petty self-seeking; and faith in God 
to blank, cold materialism.” Military supremacy is pushed to an 
extreme, discontent prevails between classes, and the government, 
harassed and irritated by the ultramontanes on one hand and 
the socialists on the other, adopts a very harsh and repressive 
policy. In Alsace, Baden, Wurtemberg, Hesse-Darmstadt, Ham- 
burg, Saxony, etc., there is a good deal of religious liberty; but in 
Prussia and Hanover the case is different. The large, enlight- 
ened preaching which many little villages enjoy is really pro- 
hibited in Prussia. The doctrines, he says, which Schleiermacher 
preached there with wide acceptance sixty years age would not 
be tolerated now, and the very government which compels theo- 
logical students to pass through a scientific and literary training 
is doing its utmost to keep Protestant ministers from using this 
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wide culture in the cause of religion. The government is really, 
he says, fighting Rome with one hand, and with the other defend- 
ing bigotry at home, in order to have the support of the old 
Lutheran party. The writer goes on to give us the details of 
this complicated movement, but we have only room to speak of 
the meetings of this Protestantentag, as the occasion is called. 

The meeting was opened by Dr. Yechou, member of the Prus- 
sian Parliament, who addressed words of welcome to the vari- 
ous delegates from Switzerland, England, and Holland. Herr 
Richter, another member of Parliament, then delivered an ad- 
dress on freedom of teaching and congregational rights, arguing 
that congregations should choose their own ministers; it seems, 
therefore, that they have some of the governing power represented 
at their Union. Prof. Pfleiderer, of Berlin, advocated the simpli- 
fying of the organization of the German churches, and the accep- 
tance of the gospel of Christ as the true power to bind them 
together. Dr. Manchot, the editor of the Protestenblatt,— a sheet 
which we receive often,— made a very able speech, vindicating 
the position and aims of the Union. He makes a grateful allu- 
sion to the Christian Register of Boston for “the touching 
manner in which it had recorded the death of their friend, Adolf 
Thomas, who we know was serving the cause of truth so nobly at 
the West. He says, “Doubtless the attitude of many of our 
countrymen towards religion is deeply to be deplored; but not a 
few are faithful to their better nature. We should not forget 
that the members of the church in Memphis (America) had, 
round their pastor’s grave, confessed anew the undying power of 
the gospel of Christ. We know well that it is not the mere 
spread of Unitarian belief, but the opening afresh of the foun- 
tains of moral healing and spiritual power to be found in the 
gospel of Christ, which is the chief aim and desire of these 
churches in America and England.” 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


There is an interesting paper in the English Zndependent in 
regard to a new book which has recently appeared in Paris called 
La Question Religieuse et la Solution Protestante, by E. Reveil- 
laud. The author, as the reviewer says, comes neither from the 
regions of Catholicism nor of Protestantism, but from Free- 
Thought. He begins by an argument against clericalism, and 
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exposes the great evils of priestcraft; but the most interesting 
part of his argument is, that he declares that the so-called Free- 
Thinkers really aid the progress of ultramontanism in France. 
How, we are interested to know. “By teaching the people that 
man is a mere machine without responsibility or morality; by 
teaching that this life is limited to this world; that the soul is a 
myth and God a meaningless word; that there is nothing but the 
phenomenal; and that the only immortality we can look for is the 
one belonging to the indestructibility of matter. Can we wonder 
at people rushing into the arms of those who, at any rate, speak 
to them of the life which is to come, of God, of happiness beyond 
the grave, of justice and responsibility? Such a doctrine, so 
contrary to man’s feelings and aspirations, creates everywhere 
terror and disgust; and “you materialists,” he says, “of every 
denomination, have been doing the work of the Pope, and you 
are accountable for the dangers by which we are beset.” 

He answers eloquently the false idea that religion is for the 
common people and not for men of learning and culture; and 
also charges the eclectic school, headed by M. Cousin, Jules 
Simon, and others, with having deserted Christianity as soon as 
materialistic savants joined their ranks. 

Our writer concludes, therefore, that men must have a form of 
worship and a confession of faith. Protestantism offers a field to 
work in, and he advises every Frenchman to join that branch of 
the body which agrees most with his own ideas of religious 
truth. 

If our beloved Athanase Coquerel, fils, were living still in this 
world, we should suspect that M. Reveillaud had been sitting in 
his little chapel, and thus found the happy mean between the 
bigotry of creeds and rituals and the cold spaces of materialism,— 
the blessed gospel of Christ in all its simplicity and power. His 
mantle has fallen, however, on many of our liberal Protestant 
preachers there, we trust. They may never know how many of 
these thinking men they are drawing back persuasively to religion, 
especially if they avoid the heat of party strife and doctrinal 
negation, and preach those great verities of God, duty, the son- 
ship of Christ, the power of his cross, his rising and personal life 
with his disciples, which have kept the Christian Church alive 
through ages, and make all believers one with him and the 
Father. 
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A UNITARIAN CHURCH IN ROME. 


A correspondent of the Herald in England writes a letter with 
this heading, which is interesting as coming from a devout and 
liberal-minded Italian in Folkstone. We give it here: — 


I have before me a pamphlet entitled “ Rome’s Recruits,” containing a 
list of Protestants who have become Roman Catholics since *he Tracta- 
rian movement in England; and, having left the Romish Church, after 
years of mental servitude and intellectual slavery, I know not how to be 
sufficiently thankful for the freedom I now enjoy, as a child of the eternal 
Father; and my constant and ever-growing desire is to warn those who 
seem to be coquetting with the Church I have left. While in Italy the 
Romish system is losing its hold on the minds of the people, in England 
and Scotland it seems steadily making its way, upon peer and peasant, 
the educated and ignorant alike. If the Church of England would retain 
its Protestant character, its members should zealously watch the inroads 
of a growing ritualism and the steady march of the priestly element and 
power. But I take up my pen more particularly to urge upon the Unita- 
rian body to found a free church in Rome. The time is now ripe for it. 
Numbers in the Holy City are longing for a house for the devout spirit 
to worship the Father only, freed from the dogmas and traditions which 
hamper the orthodox, and render their creeds unacceptable to my coun- 
trymen. The thoughtful men of Italy are firm believers in God, and, 
could a free church be provided in the city of Rome, I doubt not it 
would soon be the house of many a devout spirit, and a nursery for the 
propagation of those eternal truths which can alone make a people great 
and good, glorious and free. Now is the time, and I commend the sub- 
ject to the prayerful consideration of those who are able and willing to 
serve God through the propagation of his truth. 

I remain your friend and brother, 
GiusErPE CAMPANELLA. 


We wonder if this Italian gentleman has ever heard of Prof. 
Bracciforti and his efforts to preach a true gospel to the Italians. 
He is in Milan, and his family ties and his work make it desirable, 
we presume, for him to remain there; but if anything were done 
to establish a Unitarian church in Rome, we are sure it would 
have Prof. Bracciforti’s sympathy, and that he would give all the 
aid which his knowledge of languages, his familiarity with valued 
public men, and, above all, his devotion to the truth would 
enable him to impart. 

M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Thomas De Quincey. His Life and Writings. With Unpub- 
lished Correspondence. By H. A. Page. Two Vols. 12mo. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1878. 


This is a thoroughly entertaining book. While conscientiously 
truthful in depicting his hero’s failings, the author yet views 
them from such a stand-point of sympathy that our love for 
De Quincey never falters, even when we find him a slave to the 
appetite for opium. 

The key-note of the book is struck in its first pages in 
De Quincey’s own words: “Not to sympathize is not to under- 
stand.” An example is given of how De Quincey carried this 
motto into practice in his noble defence of Burns, at a time when 
Burns was universally condemned. And yet Burns was a man 
with whom De Quincey could have had little in common. He 
denominates his prose as “vulgar, tawdry, coarse, and common- 
place,” and states that he had no “sympathy with the general 
character and temperament of Burns,— unspiritual, animal beyond 
those of most men equally intellectual. But still,” he adds, “I 
comprehended his situation.” 

It is just this power of comprehending De Quincey’s situation,— 
“an idealist persecuted by over-fine sensibilities,” “his life a 
double drama, a conflict with constitutional weakness, due to 
inherited disease, and against poverty,” which renders Mr. Page a 
perfectly just biographer, and which enables us to respect as well 
as love his hero, whose life is given in its poetic unity, “full of 
the pathos that connects itself with the sense of tragical fatality.” 

In another vein, but equally interesting in these days of 
literary coteries (in which authors gravitate toward each other, 
forming: numerous circles that compete with Cambridge the title 
of the literary Fontainbleau of America), is the account of the 
society in the “Lake County.” It was not strange that such a 
wildly picturesque region as Westmoreland should be chosen by 
the three leading poets of the day as the most congenial spot for 
a hermitage. The most romantic of English scenery lay about 
them,— Ulleswater, Wastwater, Windermere, Derwentwater, with 
such mountains as Fairfield, Arthur’s Chain, Helvellyn, Blen- 
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cathra, and Glaramara. De Quincey gives us a glimpse at the 
sterile rocks of the county in his humorous description of West- 
moreland: “For look,” he says, “at her next neighbor, Yorkshire, 
with her corpulent person and her fat, greasy pastures that turn a 
man’s stomach to think of. The milk (of Westmoreland) is of a 
beautiful azure or cerulean color as soon as it first sees the light, 
—a great saving of labor, for Westmoreland milk comes into this 
world ready skimmed. Cast your eyes over any flock of West- 
moreland sheep, and you will observe that there is scarcely one 
but looks like a person of some genius; for they all live by their 
wits, since without a general system of robbery no Westmoreland 
sheep could get on at all,— having seldom more than a thousand 
acres apiece of Westmoreland grass; and what is that for one 
sheep? It explains the main secret of the poetical supremacy of 
the Lake County; for when sheer hunger makes the sheep trans- 
cendental, it cannot but make the poets sublime.” 

In aclose intimacy with a wild and rugged nature, and with 
such sympathetic minds as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
De Quincey spent twenty-seven years at his cottage at Gras- 
mere. The cottage was earlier occupied by Wordsworth, and 
was fitted up for him by a sister of the poet with a view more to 
utility and comfort than to household decoration. “Here he 
realized Wordsworth’s lines : — 


“ * Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daly teachers were the woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’” 


And yet he was less lonely here than during his life in London, 
both before and afterward. Here he met one of his best friends, 
Prof. Wilson. He frequented, too, the receptions given by 
Lloyd, whose “residence was distinguished above every other 
house at the head of Windermere by the judicious assortment of 
its dinner-parties and the gaiety of its soirées dansantes.”. Think 
of a quadrille composed of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
De Quincey, and their partners; or of such a gipsy excursion as 
the following, when the Wordsworths, the Coleridges, and 
De Quincey enjoyed a memorable “outing” together in a farmer’s 
cart. “* Such a vehicle I had never seen used for such a purpose,’ 
says De Quincey; ‘but what was good enough for the Words- 
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worths was good enough for me. We met with a smiling saluta- 
tion wherever we appeared.’” They passed the night at way- 
side inns; and a part of the excursion the gentlemen made on 
foot. There arefew of us who would not have enjoyed the long 
rough ride over mountain, through forest, and by the side of quiet 
lakes in such company. 

The account of the death of his child-love, little Catherine 
Wordsworth, and of her affection for “ Kinsey,” as she called him, 
is very touching. 

It was to Grasmere Cottage, with its little diamond-paned 
windows, its roses, jasmine, honeysuckle, and “gable end gor- 
geously apparelled in ivy,” that he bronght his bride, of whom 
one “ who had seen society in all the principal cities of Europe said 
that he had never seen a more gracious or a more beautiful lady.” 

Then follows his rather amusing career as editor of a country 
paper,— the Westmoreland Gazette,— interspersed, as the official 
duties of most of the editors of our own day and country are, 
with the writing of articles for such magazines as Blackwood and 
the Quarterly Review. 

After this, Mr. Page gives us the gorgeous dreams and the 
“blackness of darkness” of opium, the reform, and the more 
important literary works of De Quincey, his struggles with his 
deadly foe, with alternate victory and defeat; so entwining 
our interest and love about the sweet and tender spirit, who 
fought his life-battle against such stupendous odds that hardly 
any one can lay down the volumes without a sense of having 
never before done him justice. 

The hitherto unpublished correspondence takes us into the 
intimacy of his family relations. There are comparatively few 
letters either to or from eminent persons. That from Carlyle is 
altogether charming in expression and sentiment. Of other 
friends,— Hannah More, Mrs. Siddons, Charles Lamb, Miss Mar- 
tineau, Miss Mitford, and others,— we have occasional glimpses 
throughout the volumes, so skilfully managed that their mention 
has much the charm of a personal interview. 

Between De Quincey and the author of all others whose genius 
was most like his own,— Hawthorne,—there existed a strong 
mutual admiration; and the most touching leave that we can 
take of De Quincey is perhaps that given by the Rev. Francis 
Jacox : — 


“The parting was over and he went on his way. Lingering, I 
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watched that receding figure as it dimmed in the distance. The 
last I saw of him, he had opened Hawthorne’s book (Mosses), and 
went along reading as he walked. In that attitude I lost sight of 
him. He went on his way and I saw him no more.” 

L. W. C. 


Catharine of Siena. A Biography. By Josephine E. Butler, 
author of the Memoir of John Grey of Dilston, etc. 

Mrs. Butler is well known in this country as a woman of rare 
powers, who has devoted herself most heroically to the crusade 
against the infamous “contagious diseases act” which has out- 
raged the moral sense of a large portion of the English com- 
munity. Her great personal beauty and her fine intellectual 
literary culture would have fitted her for a very different life ; 
but she has developed an energy of purpose and a power of elo- 
quence which have made her a leader in this important work, 
and she is as much reverenced for her power as beloved for her 
personal gifts. Such a woman might well devote her leisure 
hours to giving us a new and vivid picture of the life of Catha- 
rine of Siena, one of those rare exceptional characters which 
leave a strong impress of their individuality on the ages. One 
finds her even now not a bloodless abstraction, but a living 
reality in her own beautiful Siena; and the facts of her life justify 
the adoration in which she is still held. For she was no anchorite 
seeking only her own peace or her own salvation, but an active 
power of good, reconciling discordant passions, and laboring 
continually to reform and purify the Church, and to comfort and 
aid the human beings around her. 

She was a devoted, enthusiastic daughter of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and she acted in the spirit of its precepts, and morti- 
fied and crucified all the natural affections and desires of human 
life.— seeking to live above the world a life of special commun- 
ion with God, and believing that all her power was derived from 
her prayers, her fastings, and her sufferings. Such a life isa 
great fact in spiritual history, and we cannot be sure of appre- 
hending its meaning unless we approach it both reverently and 
sympathetically, although we may see also its shortcomings and 
errors. Mrs. Butler has painted the noble woman, as well as the 
spiritual enthusiast, with great fairness, tenderness, and beauty. 
The lines are not always sharp and clear, for the narratives from 
which her biography is drawn were written rather with a spirit- 
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ual than a historical purpose; but we recognize her presence as 
we do that of the moon, which makes the clouds all light even 
when her disc is hidden from sight. Catharine is most generally 
known by that romantic devotion to the personality of Christ 
which culminated in the early vision of her betrothal to him, and 
in the later one of the reception of the stigmata in her own 
person, which have formed such favorite subjects of art. She 
sought a life of solitude and prayer, but deemed herself to be 
divinely summoned from it to one of public labor in the cause of 
Italy and the Church. Her great power over the hearts of men 
enabled her often to reconcile popes and princes; and to her 
influence is attributed the return of Pope Gregory XI. to Rome, 
and the ultimate healing of the great schism in the Church. Her 
words often show a profound knowledge of human nature, and 
great wisdom. One of her earliest recorded prayers is that God 
“would grant her the favor that she might always see the beauty 
of the soul of every one who conversed with her, in order that 
she might then be the more fired to procure his salvation.” If 
her prayer were answered, we may easily see the source of much 
of her personal influence over those who were deemed hard and 
callous by others. Yet she did not hesitate to reprove, especially 
those whom she most loved, with severity, if she might thereby 
strengthen them to follow the right path. She writes to her 
dearest friend, Father Raymond : “Bad-dear Father,—I thought 
you had cut your teeth, so that you could eat strong meat; but I 
see you are still a babe, only able to drink milk.” How true her 
humanity was, is shown in a letter in which she reproves Fra 
Giusti, who had scrupled to receive a good young man into his 
community because he was of illegitimate birth. She prays him 
“never to regard any one in the light of any outward circum- 
stances, or of any greatness or lowness of birth which he may 
possess.” 

But we can give only the slightest glimpse of this wonderful 
life which Mrs. Butler has made so charming. Catharine died at 
the age of thirty-four, worn out by her labors, her exciting vigils, 
her fastings, with what she believed to be her conflicts with evil 
spirits, and her persistent denial of all the enjoyments and com- 
forts of life to herself. 

While with Mrs. Butler we are carried along in sympathy with 
the spiritual elevation and affectionate unselfishness of such a 
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life, we cannot but do justice to our own feeling that there is a 
far more excellent way in which the same powers, the same 
spirit, might have worked in harmony with the laws of God and 
Nature, and, instead of perishing ere the natural period of life 
was half run out, in agonies of struggle, might have used 
this strength wisely, and attained to serenity and peace in old 
age. Truly did she say in her last illness, “My sufferings are 
physical, but not natural.” She attributed them to the assaults 
of Satan, not to the breaking of the natural laws. 

Beautiful as is the picture of St. Catharine of Siena, there 
rises to our minds in contrast the familiar form of the aged 
friend whose eighty years of life have been spent in the service of 
the slave, the pauper, the drunkard, in relieving every want of 
humanity, and who yet has so fulfilled every natural function of 
daily life that her children and grandchildren, even to the third 
generation, rise up and call her blessed. Catharine may be a 
more poetic vision, but Lucretia Mott is to us a nobler type of 
perfect obedience to the laws of God, and a nobler exemplar of a 
woman’s true life. 


Visions. A ee False Light. (Pseudopia.) By Edward H. 


Clarke, M.D. ith an Introduction and Memorial Sketch b 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. 1878. 

The circumstances under which this: book was written give it 
an interest quite apart from anything it contains. That one 
aware of being the subject of a lingering, but fatal and con- 
stantly painful, disease should set himself to the study of an 
abstruse theme, with the purpose to write a book concerning it, 
is certainly rare if not unexampled. When it is considered that 
this theme led him to investigate the relations of disease to fail- 
ing mental power and the laws of illusion, and to analyze the 
very shadows which he knew would soon be gathering around 
himself, our admiration for the firmness of his resolution and 
heroic industry is joined with wonder at the justness of thought, 
the calmness of poise, the clear, connected, unimpassioned style 
which this book discovers. The many cases cited to illustrate 
the various phenomena of false sight are extremely interesting; 
and some of the new ones, we judge, as valuable in their bearing 
on mental as on medical science. While the book-is mainly a 
study of morbid physiology, Dr. Clarke is far from making per- 
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ception a mere question of physiology, — giving the “invisible 
engineer” a large part to play in the drama of life; and while 
propounding physical theories to explain all visions, he is not 
willing to affirm that “absolutely all” cases of vision may be so 
explained. His attitude is that of one who follows science fear- 
lessly to its utmost bounds, yet recognizing within material 
forces spiritual life, and beyond natural law the supernatural 

Law-giver. His trust is as calm as his knowledge. 

Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars. “Ten Times One Series.” <A Story 
of the “Original Ten.” By Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1878. $1.00. 

Mr. Hale realizes that words are forces, and evidently means 
that this generation shall learn his Harry Wadsworth mottoes by 
heart. By heart many of the young people who read of their 
incarnation in so many brave, happy, and wholesome lives must 
learn these mottoes, and be allured to attempt their practice. 
This story may not quite rise to the interest of the Bromwich 
temperance experiment; nor is there any point of so thrilling 
interest in it as where, in the first “Ten Times One,” the old 
Calvinistic Doctor “lends a hand,” and the reader is moved to 
throw up his hat and cheer with the waiting world. This is the 
story mainly of the trials and victories of a school-girl who went 
to teach the freedmen during the Rebellion; and it had its 
counterpart in the experience of many teachers at the South 
during that period. The enthusiasm that gave itself to serve in 
hospitals and camps, and even to undertake the free education of 
a race,made the romance of our civil war; and it is only to be 
deplored that it was so largely a mere enthusiasm, as the dropping 
of these schools from lack of aid to sustain them has proved. Had 
they been carried strongly on till now, something more would 
have been done to prepare the blacks for intelligent citizenship, 
and to shorten the evil days through which the South is politi- 
cally passing. But all that was done has its results in the 
improved public-school systems which the States have gradually 
been establishing; and such institutions as that of Hampton Insti- 
tute and Lincoln University, and the schools of the American 
Missionary Association, are still continuing the good work then 
begun. We hope that Mr. Hale will carry out his plan of a “Ten 
Times One is Ten Series.” With his Christmas story,—Jn His 
Name,— it will form a library which may be put into the hands 
of the young as sure to teach by varied and pleasing illustration 
the gospel of the Good Samaritan. 
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